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Colour and Gild 
and on 


Ennis, 


ECORATIVE ART SOCIETY, 
11, Davies-street, Berkeley-square. 

On WEDNESDAY, the 9th instant, a paper “On 

ing in application to Decorative Pur- 

WEDNESDAY, the 27th, a paper “on 


E. C. Laueuer, Hon. Sec., 
28, Upper Manor-street, Chelsea. 
second edition of the r “On Design” (and 
a ae “On Elizabethan Furniture,” to be published 
on the 15th instant) may be had of F. Calder, book- 
seller, 199, Oxford-street. 





factures, 


Matter, 





of David Roberts, 


awork of Art from any 

of Art for the current year in 

nient to attend to in person, or to appoint a Friend to 

select for him, the Committee will select for the prize- 
if requested so to do. 

Acents 1n Lonpon.—Messrs. Dimes and Elam, 91, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury ; Mr. M‘Lean, carver 
a, Tet-eaneess Mr. F. 

reet, Fitzroy-square; David Thos. White, 
Maddox-street, Hanover-square ; : 
Newton, 38, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street; Mr. Wm. 
Wade, 86, Leadenball-street; Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
and Co., 65, Cornhill; Mr. 
Hos ia 

; Mr. Jos. 

E Wat Hen 

r. 


- R. Lewis, 15 
Roney, Rathbone-place. 
pitt Royal Birmingham and Midland Counties Art- 
ey is established to aid in extending the love of the 
ine Arts throughout England, 
Tagement to Artists beyond that 
F of individuals; bat more es: 
attainment 
Which is essential 
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OYAL BIRMINGHAM and MIDLAND 
COUNTIES’ ART-UNION, for the PURCHASE 
of the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 


PRESIDENT FOR THE YEAR 1844. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Warwick. 
VICE- PATRONS, 
Distinguished Nobility, Members of Parliament, and 
Midiand Counties. 

The Subscription Lists of this Society are NOW 
OPEN. Each Subscriber of one guinea, in addition to 
one chance in the ballot, will receive at the time of 

yment impressions from the pair of superb Line 

vings, by Edward Goodall, Esq., after paintings 
.» R.A., entitled ‘St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, with the Civic Procession on Lord Mayor’s 
a Be ‘Westminster Abb 
rkation on Lord Mayor’s 

A Subscriber of two guineas is entitled to a pair of 
India proofs, or to two pair of plain impressions, with 
two chances in the ballot, and so on in proportion to 
the amount subscribed. 

Impressions of the Society’s Engravings will be 
forwarded to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of a 
Post-office order for the amount of subscription, 
payable to the Secretary, and a numbered ballot ticket 
will be furnished from the Central-office, by return of 


post. 

The gainer of a prize is entitled to select for himself 
’*s Exhibition of works 
irmingham. If conve- 


Sane Bridge, with the 


ternoster, 13, Char- 
Messrs. Winsor and 


ugh Cunningham, 193, 
; Mr. Jos. Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex 
, Mottino, 20, Pall-mall; Mr. 

kins, 16, Clerk’s-place, High-street, Islington ; 
H ower-street North; Messrs, 


and to give an encou- 
afforded’ b the patron- 
pecially with a view to 


of that high condition of Provincial Art, 
to the perfection of English manu- 





H “4 GIFT, for 
Volume eros with 


prod 


N. P. Wilt 
oe. Will 
writers less known 
the contrite 


1845. By American Writers. 
American Artists. One 


on this aide of the water, are among 
Wiley and Patuam, 6, Wolsiee nce, Pal!-mall. 
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In a few days, in small 4to., 


HE VIRGIN MARTYR. By Pause 
MAssInGcerR. A New Edition, with Six Iliustra- 


tions, from Designs by F. R. PickeRrsGi.u, " 
London: James Burns, 17, Portman 


In a few days, in square 8vo., 7s. 6d., 





NN Usseer RHYMES, Tales and Jingles. 


A new and carefully-selected edition, with vig- 
nettes, and borders round each The same, wi' 
handsome ornamental title and tnding, 10s. 6d. 

London: James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 


In the press, in one 8vo., with numerous Wood 
Engravings and Ornaments, 
Poems and whaggd yoy it... Collection of 
original. Illustrated by English Artists.’ " xs 
London: James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 








Just Published, : 
us ORNAMENTS by RAPHAEL in the 
VATICAN PALACE at ROME, as Specimens of 
Decoration in the Italian Style. Selected by Messrs. 
J. W.and W. A. Parpworrtnu. 

Royal 4to., consisting of 150 specimens in Fourteen 
— price 10s. ; or, in two separate sections, 5s. each. 
A limited number of copies in imperial 4to., price 20s. 

: Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand. 





In small 8yo., with maeaen, price 7s, 6d., bound in 


c 
ACTS AND FANCIES: a Collection of 
Tales and Sketches, by Gzornez Gopwin, F.R.S., 
Hon. Sec. to the Art-Union of London ; Author of “The 
Churches of London ;” “ Life of Bunyan,” &c. 

“A pleasant volume of light summer reading.””— 
Westminster Review. 

“ The whole of this little volame conveys the impres- 
sion of an amiable mind and considerable talent.”— 
Literary Gazette. 
my ae of Vie sgn Prone tales ae ae end 

ete with good taste, and forming a very pleasing ac- 
pom for the drawing-room table.’ — Illustrated 

n News, 

“ Much of the folly of the day, and a little of its wis- 

dom, are neghing glanced at; many most amusing 
ures are drawn by their clever author from life, as 
t actually exists in the every-day world.”—Friend of 


India M ine. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 





In post 8vo., price 6s., 
PAterinS AND THE FINE ARTS. 
By B.R. Haypon and WItLiiaM Hazuitr. 
Fi the Articles under those Heads in the Seventh 
tion of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
“Mr. Hazlitt’s clever treatise, written for the ‘ En- 
oS Britannica,’ has come under our notice. 
e have read no work of that author with anything 


roaching to the same fica’ th eee 
“PE We cee add a prod oe testimony in favour of his 
fellow , Mr. Heydon. His tise seems to 


we Send teenen oS and 
A ew. 

Adam and Charlies Edinburgh; Sim and 
Co., Whittaker and Co., and HamiltonandCo., ndon. 
In 4to., with 35 Engravings, price 15s., 

A SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE, 

with the Practice of emery -F By WILLIAM 
Hoskine@, F.S.A., and Civil , Pro- 
Ci of tee Arts of Contractio 3 King’s Soon 
Ere ot ttn oN 
INRY and JOINERY, by Tuomas Trepoo xn, C.E., 
and CARPENTRY, Tuomas Youne, F.R.S. 5 
Baitiot of the " Encyclopedia Hintancica, on At apes 
a ag nm rg on 
*, three last Treatises may be had separately, 








price 3s. 


Ravaor’s LECTURES ON PAINTING. 


y » 8V0., 
drawn on wood As Haypon, 12s. 
Levees on PAINTING and DESIGN, 
delivered at the Institution, London, the 
London Institution, the University of Oxford, &c, 
By B. R. Haypon, Historical Painter. 

* A volume which, in all its , is eaten “ee 
nious, instructive, and en’ and which does 
no less honour to the moral nature of the author than 
to Dis erigtan! genias. We are satisfied that no other 
man livi id have uced a work on Art so full 
of valuable matter. e would sooner place these lec- 
tures in the hands of young artists than all the other 
pean on painting ever written put together,’’—Bri- 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Just publis' royal 8vo. tly bound in white 

cloth, 2 leaves * ak eer beautifully illu- 

minated Title and Dedication in rich colours an | 

gold, = Illustrative Piates after the Old Masters, 
, 

TREATISE ON PAINTING, containing 














“ strictly” Practical Directions for Fresco, Secco, 

Oil, and Distemper, with the Art of Gilding and Illu- 
minating Manuscripts, adopted by the Old Italian 
Masters, written b nino Cennini in 1437; first 
— with Introduction and Notes, by Signor 
mbroni; now tran’ with copious Notes, Pre- 


pe my by Mr. MeariFrEeLp. 

“ most complete treatise ever written on the 
modes of Painting, either by the Masters of those 
times, or those who su them,’’—Tambroni. 


M oar eS* wf Opin FRAMES, 
a Saving o per Cent, 
E. F. WATSON to rm hand his most sincere 
thanks for the kind and liberal patronage 
with for several successive years. Encouraged by the 
past, he is induced to look forward with sanguine ex- 
pectations; and is desirous of a nag the attention 
of all who patronize the Fine Arts to his newly-intro. 
duced IMITATION OR-MOLU FRAMES: so perfect 
and elegant is the construction, in carved and gilt 
work, few, if any, can discover the difference. The 
frames, being enclosed in a highly-polished rosewood 
case, faced with plate glass, backed with velvet, re- 
tain their original lustre for vey ana 

E. F. W. flatters himself that his long experience and 
know as an artist will secure a selection of the 
most and — 
to the public for one-fifth the price of or-molu frames. 
It ' a ate fact that = Kee} vf any valuable 
works completely a 
frames: it therefore must be a desldorsaem 0 in- 
ae eae a joe nepeer at who is himself an avtist, 
t not pract pain rofessionally. 

SF wa tee eines cael ete 
grea te, being adm y engravings, 
pom and taking the entire precedence of maple or other 
ancy woods. 

The alterations which his premises have lately under- 
gone not only afford increased accommodation to all 
who may favour him with a visit, but, together with 
other arrangements, enable him to pledge himself to 
the execution of all orders, ae per a in- 
cone, and with the greatest ty and des- 


patch. 
E. F. W.’s attention continues to 





poteeans success in this important of his 
ness. 

ust * 
tation of the flog” Marte Remb rand, ‘tere 
oe lay Hughten m, Vea @ Velde, — 
au. a gm hes ‘Tae, 
and many others. 
basa wr me Cleaning Delaced Gilding, 29 
as in many instances to render the expense 
unnecessary. 

N.B. Draw Lent to Copy. 
201, Plocediiy: London, 
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This day is pablished, Part the Seventh of 


THE 


BARONIAL 


HALLS, 


PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, AND ANCIENT CHURCHES OF ENGLAND; 


From Drawings made 
J. Hoatanp, and other eminent 
With Descriptive Letterpress 


for the Work AR 3. D. Haanvine, G. Carrzamo.e, 8. Paovut, 
Artists. the superintendence 


W. Mi.ien, 


a iaged yaaa of Mr, HaRpINe. 


and numerous ioe on W: 
EDITED BY 8. C. Seay PS.A. 
Contents oF 


Paat IL. 
COBHAM HA Kent oe 
COBHAM CHURCH, Interior .. 
WEST. sTOW HALL, aeons 
from a Sketch by - 


J.D. HaRpine. 
J. D. Hagpine. 


W. Mi.ize. 
Pant i. 


PENSHUMST, sy edad | Kewr J. D. Hanpine. 
BLICKLIN @'HALL, cas « J.D. Hagpine. 


a — 
UFFOLK, 
from 


bre. 3 
J. 


son 

NAWORTH, Cumspeatann * Geonox Carrzamo.s. 
Paar IV. 

NAWORTH, Cuomasataxn . Groner CatrermMo.e. 

— _ HALL, NomTMamrron- | 5, D. Mannie. 


HINCHINBROOK HOUSE, Hen- 
TINepONSHIRE, froma Sketch by |. H.Haraison. 


ELMINGHAM HALL 


ENGRAVE HALL, J.D. Haspino. 





Paar V. 
SROTTEESROCES CESEe, } 5. D. HARDING. 
Berksu 


E GREAT r CHAMBER, MONT- 
"ACUTE. Sketch by C. J. mae D. HARDING. 


INGESTRIE, SrArroRDsMIRE ; 
from a Sketch by . J. A. HAMMERSLEY 


Part VI. 
MORETON | MALL, CuEsHiRg, : Hewry L. Pratt. 


MARL! NG 
CHARLTON , HO SE, Ken, froma J. Houianp. 


WARWICK” CASTLE, Wanwice- J. D. Hagpine. 
SHIRE 


Parr VII. 
BRERETON HALL, Cuzsuire, from } H. L. Prarr. 


SAwsTON HALL, Camenrtpes, } 
from a Sketch b ant DAFFORNE. 
ARUNDEL CHURCH, 


Sussex, 
from a Drawing by ee 


SaAMUELProvt. 


a OF PUBLICATION. 
The Work is every alternate month, in three sizes. Eech Part contains Three Plates, executed in 
Lithotint—a Fe yooh ted suited to such 4  pubiietion, Oe —— accuracy of detail with brilliant artis- 


tic effects 
Prints, 1 Quarto .. ee ee 
Proofs, India Paper, 1 

on 
Mansions,” and other 


copa! Vets alttton avopeianea 


il Fotio, to Tange “with 
of the same size: oly seventy | Twelve Shillings. 


5 and Twelve pages of Letter-press, interspersed wi 


Five Shillings. 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
“Nash's 


«* The Work will be completed in Twenty. vo Parts, forming Three Volumes. 
London ; CHAPMAN and N and HALL, 186, Strand. 





Now ready, nu -  - - entre 
’ 


DICTIONARY of saeeate and PRO. | 
VINCIAL WORDS, OBSOLETE PHRASES, 
and ANCIENT CUSTOMS, from the 
atatita a“ ath to the cuthor, on 


By 3.0. ieenen ordinary Soko ree tan ae. &ec. 
ust Edition, 8vo., cloth, 
Also, } ae, ~ = N uae 


ESSAYS Pa "ENGLISH SURNAMES, HIS. | 


TORICAL, he oy and HUMOROUS. 
A. Lowna. 
5. R. Smith, 4, ona Soho. 


HE TALES and ROMANCES of the late 
BARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE, with En- 


ree ee Re vier Fame ag A agg re nt 
..— ’ 
3s.), Po + &c. &c. Be- 
ee a volume, price 8s. cloth. 
Wor Ul. ROMANTIC FICTION; shorter Tales from 
peeges Se —-% fk Priece’s Sw cused, 3 +.~ 
Wat © iit, WiLb LOVE, and OTHER TALES. Wild) 
fem, Beaaam Idol’s Oak, and the Freid of Terror. 
Val IV. THEODOLF THE ICELANDER. (in the 
INSTREL LOVE, the MAGIC RING, and others, 


will foliow 
Than, 4 of ILLUSTRATIONS to SIN- 
in #to, Drawn by H.C. Sui0ovs. Just pub- 


NBs List of Work of Imagination, &c., be 
hed; gratis, on apgilention. ry 
Leadon: James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 





TO PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
Just published, 


HE HANDBOOK of WATER. COLOURS. | 


By W. Winsor aod H. C. Newron, Artists’ 
Colourmen to the Queen. A brief Treatise on the Pro- 
where of every Pigment employed in Water-colour 

nting, with some Account of the Sources whence 
they are obtained. 
London: Tilt and Bogue, Fleet-street; Winsor and 
Newton, Ratbbone-place. 


NSTRUCTIONS—ASPHALTE of | 


SEYSSEL.—In the Press, and shortly will be 
ee with namerous Engravings, full and plain 
= structions for applying this valuable mineral pro- 
uct 
Miller _——_ Field, publishers, Westminster-bridge- 


ol by the Dover Railway Trains arepar- 
ticularly coqeeenea to imspect the Asphalte of Seyssel 
ete and other works in Seyssel Asphalte, at the 

ricklayers’ Arms and Dover tions of the South- 
Eastern Railway. 


HE ATLAS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE is now ready, containing Two Hundred and 
Eighteen Maps, and a copious Index of Names. Price 
in one volume, half-bound, morecco, £6 17s.; or 
with the Maps colou 29 4s. It may also be —~ 
in various st os binding, and in two volumes, 
ticulars of w y be obtained of any . 


or of the Publishers, 
Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


RESCO PAINTING.—J. BARNARD begs 
he ‘erent varety of MATERLALS” forthe » 
has the Coes’ — of MATERIL ; 
above, at , Oxford.street. 
every aaticle 2 for Oil and ter Colour 
N.B. His fine White, i ‘in collapsibie tube 
bladders, is unequalled in the trade. 





and 





PREPARED CANVAS WITH 


INDIA RUBBER GROUND. 


bo cape OE Ee ciate at ain erate taving now wioed the tort of somo youre, ond dally increasing | yor 


of those who would preserve their 
it perfectly 


The round ed tn pe in {> hee renders it 


ures from a effects of time. 
or 


SUPERIOR BLACK-LEAD PENCILS. 


DIMES and ELAM beg to recommend to 
differ« 
= at Sogvene of henduses and depth 


» where is 
that is used for 


Artists and Amateurs their superior Lead of 
af cade, aeich have toon telah ane toqeteel ef Ur the Enema 


and ny yp bE and ELAM, at yey! Artiste’ Colour W. 


Sy and entingens Ge hoe an _ 





| with them, after a time, lose their 


Prepared to any | 





Great Russell-street, 
Papers, and every 


rts 


“= LIBRARY with 180 Wood-cat Ua THE Finsr, 
ust published, w Illustrations, 
6d. in 


price 8s. 
S "sce and THE HOLY. "LAND, their 
femny set Oe their a, Incidents of Travel, 
most recent authorities. By 
Tene K. Kewty. 


if 
Liprary 
or TRAVEL” may count upon success; it may also 
eons en it Ee. a intrinsic excelieace 
conveyed 


as information more am —never 
the results of ieee etd aon 
edly condensed. The execution is rd hme 


| It rode like an original work instead of 


— written with ~ elegance, and on 

a moral, social, pi y 

geogra I features of the 

it out, and the reader is at home with 

rab, the Jew, the Druse, and the Pam 
minster 


Review 
Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


“TO. THE NOBILITY, ¢ gtd AND CLERGY 
OF ENGLAND.—STAINED GLASS. 
ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
she SUBSCRIBERS, whose Specimens of 
Painted Glass and for the Windows of 
ot 'pprebaton ofthe yal ostason hay 
e ™ n 
tee first named i the Comusisuan 


——-. farnish DESIG ‘DESIGNS of iS ‘adapted to fons 5 
cute work to red extent pom t= the abe ~ hae youll 
' BALLANTINE and ALLAN 

anover-street, 


15, H Edinburgh. 


ANATOMY APPLIED TO THE FINE ARTS. 
HENRY ROGERS, E i 
e MENCE his THIRD COU 
on the above su , illustrated by Recent Dissections 
and Living M at the Artists’ Sociery, Clip- 
stone-street, Fitzroy- —— on Fripay, JANUARY 


the 10th, 1845. 
By permission of the Society, oats cutie 
the 


tickets for the course will be For 
and terms eam Cay to the artists’ colourmen; 
Hon. os. J. JENKINS, Esq., No. é, ‘Caroline. 
street, "pilicatenn 
O WOOD-ENGRAVERS.— Messrs. 
PARSONS, FLETCHER, and CO., having pre- 
avery superior INK for taking Proofs, respect- 
ully inform Engravers on Wood they may be 
supplied with it in small quantities, conveniently 
packed, at 2s. 6d. 
9, Ave Maria-lane, St. Paul’s. 


O EN ee 
engraved line finished, or 

state as to admit of its being finished in the 
February or — Pe for the purpose 
tributed among the Subscribers to an Art- 
subject to be one _. wb. a ed 


the size of the 
presalons, accompanied 


turesque 
tical, 
brou 
the 
West 














IF it 
shenvecee 
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= wet tee price expected ‘el pected, and all 

ment o ex 

addressed to CHARLEs Roperson, artist’s 
man, No. 51, Long-acre, 


ILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM, f 
PAINTING.—This Medium, a, bowing 
by Artists of the first eminence, is 
desideratum for removing the 
modern eed namely, the destructive 
Varnishes, Oils, and M‘G as ail 


; 





il 
qe 
lite 


a 
ree 


brilliancy, and become horny, 
loured ; whereas those = the 
have a most brilliant will be found to 
perfectly wamnanned, et duvability can only be c0t- 
pared to painting in enamel. 

ames? Caton Manufactory, 


Long-acre, London. 
Oval, or Square 
Clocks, Alabaster, Orna- 





at 


Claudet and 
Glass Shade Warehouse, 89, Hi 





(covouRED GLASS FOR WINDOWS. 
CLAUDET end HOUGHEOE, 9 89, High Bee at 
sep hastenninn very considerable ae a in the 
price of 1 Coloured Glass, mote titemey af coloette 
qnateat eo much admired. List of prices may 


had ee 
ATENT PLATE G 


SHEET WINDOW 
CROWN WiNDOW 
COLOURE pn P. 
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THE PROGRESS AND PATRONAGE 
OF BRITISH ART.* 


Ix our former number we traced the progress of 
the Fine Arts in England unto the close of the 
reign of William IV. Avoiding all discussion of 
the causes of their general development—pro- 
coeding as these do from the natural tendency 
of the mind, which seeks to give form and a 

of existence to ideal conception ; or else 
nurtured by that desire of social and individual 
improvement common to all—we sought rather 
to fix attention upon those more prominent facts 
which a rapid glance over the history of British 
Art enabled us to present as the most important 
in its career. 

The accession of her Majesty was hailed with 
the customary adulation. The commencement 
of a new reign is the birthday of a people; 
and as men readily forget the past, because 
no longer in their power to use it for their ad- 
vantage, or because our bygone felicity is seldom 
recalled except as induced by contrast, or that 
the sorrow which has shadowed our days be- 
comes gradually enlivened by Hope the ever- 
merciful attendant upon the steps of man; so, 
in this, as in all former instances, the impres- 
sions of a reign now swept into eternity were 
effaced by the more welcome anticipation of 
the coming greatness of the future. Delusion 
must be a powerful, active promoter of human 
happiness ; at least so we should judge from the 
cheerful, energetic self-devotion of its disciples; 
and the history of popular delusions is in a great 
degree the history of England. But all was not 
delusion in this respect ; for although the pro- 
phecy that literature would procure authors the 
rivals of the reign of Elizabeth, or as distin- 
guished as those who gave eminence to that of 
Anne, was not likely to be realized, yet the 
hope of its intellectual advancement in 
companionship with Art was natural and be- 
coming, as well from the consideration of the 
nen condition of the peopl, as from the higher 
qualities and endowments of the possessor of the 
throne. For it was well known that her esty 
regarded Art with the taste of an educated, the 
feeling of an intellectual mind; that she was 

y conversant with its best productions, and 
Was desirous to give it that national importance 
mae and consequent upon the condition 
® great people. Nor was this an example to 
es neglected, an impulse given to recoil impas- 
SS 
? 

public opinion; the galleries and natio 
thrown open to the people 
with crowds orderly and attentive, 
—— — with interest, and 
respect. If the produc- 
pe the Fine Arts are not familiar to the 

asses, it is the conseq 
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Art.” It met at the house of Mr. 


nick Colnaghi, deservedly respected, and 
held in counmallll soialapiaiis with the pleasure 


became daily more imaginative, 
degrees and beautifully less, it 
rated, and ina manner died by the 
sorption of the Art-Union. This latter Society 
was = oes . year se siding 
how well grounded were prospects 
and en British Art. In Scotland simi- 
lar Associations had been earlier formed ; and in 
Dublin the Royal Irish Art-Union may be cited 
as not alone calculated to encourage Art, but to 
extend and to consolidate the blessings of social 
peace. It has opened there a new source of in- 
fluence and of enjoyment, an enlarged field 
of honourable occupation, and has become a 
neutral ground whereon all classes may re 
uninfluenced by the passions of party, and 
from the trammels of sectarian feeling. The 
most important indication of what may be the 
fature condition of the Fine Arts is undoubtedly, 
however, the recognition of their existence by the 
State. The Royal Commission has already done 
much good, directly and indirectly—by ascer- 
taining the present state of British Art—by 
giving it a wide scope for exertion and for a be- 
purpose—by showing how much its pro- 
ductions can interest every class of the commu- 
nity—by adding fresco, to us almost a new, cer- 
tainly an untried, branch of Art ; and by seeking 
to raise a palace suitable to the present age, and 
for which it is erected. Nor 
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sistent with and other accessories. 
Now, if we tarn our attention to British history, 
do we find any very great number of subjects 
which supply the painter with these ¢le- 

composition? I must observe 


to be grou 

with our historical reminiscences, it can 
hardly extend to the creations of a painter, even 

he my attach real names to the figures 
on his canvas. And I would here remark, by the 
wey, that the subject of one of the prize cartoons, 
a work in most of great merit, appears 
objectionable upon this of historical illus- 
tration ; since the ‘ First by Jury’ is not only 
an event nowhere recorded, but one which no 
antiquary will deem possible as there exhibited. 
Nor should any event, as I presume, be deemed 
historical in this point of view which was, as it 
were, episodical, and which forms no link in the 
sequence of causation, affecting only a few per- 
sons, great as they may be for fame and rank, 
without influencing the main stream of public 
affaires. Even some stories not without relation 
to the course of general history, and which no 
writer would omit, might not appear prominent 
enough for selection, where the illustration of 
ancestral times should be the leading aim. Yet 
these might be among the fittest es for a 


wert com 
should think the ‘ Rencontre between Margaret 
of Anjou and the Robber, after the Battle of Hex- 
ham, upon the verge of what should be admissi- 
ble as lish history, in this particular applica- 
— to Houses of a This well- 
wn story perhaps I would not reject, not as 
being well known, which does not seem sufficient, 
but as having somewhat of a public importance, 
according to the common, possibly fabulous, re- 
port of those times. 1 should, however, did it 
rest upon my judgment, very much hesitate to 
admit the ‘ of Jane Shore,’ because no 
public consequence ensued from it, though I can 
easily conceive it might furnish a beautiful pic- 
ture. In these two cases it may be remerked, in 
a ,& female form would be predominant ; 
for the most part our history, as might be 
paren, Coss not afford any plentiful harvest 
w In 


be 
jority would 'y be willing to let Trafalgar 
or Waterloo find a place, and, in general, what- 
ever we read and recollect from Casar to the 
a o Gad tellly mek hens 
m suspected y su would 
not be found over n Battin we have, 
battle-pieces 

; since the 
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. To take a single example, | 
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authority declare, in reference to our new Houses 
of Parliament, that ‘ it does appear to him more 
than doubtful whether the artist should, in all 
instances and in all parts of the building, be con- 
fined to our own British history,’ I must own how 
entirely and how strongly I venture to dissent from 
that opinion. Frst, let us consider for a moment 
what our own British history really is. It is 
the narrative of a race who, from a low and 
humble origin, roaming as painted savages 
over their barren hills, or exposed to sale for 
slaves in the market-place, have gradually, in the 
course of ages, obtained perhaps the very first 

lace among the nations; who at home have 
Eeawn how to combine, beyond any other people, 
the test security to property with the greatest 
ro of action ; who have given tokens, such 
as no lapse of time and no violence of revolutions 
could efface, of valour, of virtue, of eloquence, 
of scientific discovery, and artistic skill; who 
abroad have tried their strength against every 
other power, and have never been found inferior ; 
who have proved as successful in the as glorious 
rivalry of knowledge and benevolence. * * * 
Can it be, that after exploits whose fame has filled 
the globe, and which have conquered or colonized 
no small portion of it, our history affords no suf- 
ficient materials for the adornment even of a 
single edifice amongst us?” His lordship next 
cites, in reply to the artistic objections of Mr. 
Hallam, with res to battle scenes since “ the 
introduction of field artillery and scarlet uni- 


| forms,” the subjects which our conquests both in 








Canada and India would afford, such as the death 
scene of Wolfe, and those that the long train of 
our Indian successes in the arts of war and peace 
would supply, by the delineation of the graceful 
and well-formed, but scarcely-clad Hindoos. 
With respect to the point raised,—“ That for any 
attractive series of historical pictures,” it is essen- 
tial to “ intermingle female beauty ;” which Mr. 
Hallam thinks a strict adherence to our authentic 
records will not adequately supply, “ as the most 
beautiful and interesting women in English his- 
tory must be painted, if at all, upon the scaffold,” 
—Lord Mahon asks,—* Are we to have any state 
trials ?” If we are, could there be a nobler female 
figure for an artist than the scene which another 
member of the Commission has so well de- 
scribed :— 
“There, on tha ’ 

Counsel of friends, all human help pn 

All but from her, who sits the to guide, 

Like that sweet saint who sat by Russell's side, 

Under the judgment-seat.”” 

Such are the chief points of the discussion be- 
tween Mr. Hallam and Lord Mahon: one of great 
interest and of much import to the Arts. We 
may rationally encourage hopes of social pro- 
gress, when an incidental point in a particular 
ene can thus win the attention of men so 

onoured. To Mr. Hallam and Lord Mahon, 
and, perchance, a few more, this age will owe 
whatever it may hereafter possess of literary dis- 
tinction. An age ambitious of the fame of pos- 
terity, but which we believe will be considered as 
simply one of transition, that spread, rather 
than added to knowledge; active, frequently 
from vanity ; tolerant, generally through fear; 
affecting fondness of the wise, but always wor- 
shipping the expedient, and whose mobility oft 
encouraged the doubt of its faith in the opinions 
it upheld ; which took from the past its venera- 
tion, and from the future its hope. 
= We 9 now ey me to review the subject 
detail, to ascertain the principles upon which 
historical composition rests, and try whether it be 
not possible to reconcile the most appropriate sys- 
tem of decoration of the New Houses of Parliament 
with strict compliance to the rules conducive to 


the highest 





public affairs.” To these opinions we 

think no objection can be urged, for i 
decoration of the New Houses of Parliamen 
we do not seek to form a series of mere 
galleries ; embellishment alone is not 

but propriety, harmony, fitness of design, 
species of intelligent consecutive narration, 
pictures which shall be the history of the past, 
identified with the purpose of the building, 
illustrative of the people. But it is said, your 
choice of subjects, instead of being limited, is 
liberal. Let us see. Remember it is essential 
they be strictly confined to British history. In- 
dependent of the conditions above cited with 
respect to historical composition, there are others 
deserving of attention. The subject of pictures 
may be derived from history, but they are not 
consequently historical in the purest of 
that term as regards works of Art. Every one 
accustomed to reflect upon this point will feel 
conscious of the difference existing between 
pictures which represent the ‘ Trial of Charles I.,’ 
the ‘ Judgment of Russell,’ or those which de- 
pict the adventures of Charles II., and of the 
Young Pretender. The former possess the re- 
quisite interest: they form a sequence in the 
chain of causation, illustrate a period, and are 
events in which men are universally concerned. 
Whereas the others, though received as historic 
truths, have a1. incidental, a personal, a relative 
interest, a romantic character, a poetic 
feeling, better suited for men’s hearths than na- 
tional palaces. The first may be termed mate- 
rial, the second pictorial compositions ; but the 
latter cannot well be converted into the former, 
for by what we call pictorial, we mean pictures 
in which imagination is greatly blended with 
fact, resembling history, but the history of the 
novels and romances of Sir Walter Scott. We 
do not say these should be entirely excluded, 
but they should not predominate. Works of 
Art, when not mere on 
common life, must greatly depend in 
ment of subject, upon memory and the imagi- 
nation. We can never by these means repre- 
sent events exactly as they did occur ; we there- 
fore should select subjects where the latter can be 
employed in such conjunction with the former 
that the event as seen may have all the verisimi- 
litude of fact, the circumstance real, and its 
action natural. Again, no subject, we submit, 
should be selected which rests merely on tradi- 
tion; and is no more historical than the early 
fictions and myths of the history of Rome. 


For example, no subjects are more po 
than those of the ‘ First Trial by Jury,’ and 
‘ Milton Dictating to his Daughters.’ 

Now, with regard to the first, we have already 
shown in our number for September, 1843, that 
no such institution as represented in the cartoon 
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have t doubts of the fact, not 
peg: oe phony but that his daughters 
transcribed. Their duteous character has not 
passed without suspicion. We have the evidence 


upative will, and the sworn evidence 

oe poet's brother, Christopher, that he com- 
“that his daughters were careless of 

him, being blind, and made nothing of de- 
him ;” and that they “‘ were undutiful and 
unkind.” His last wife purchased his good 
opinion by her savoury messes of pottage. More- 
over, if Johnson be correct, and he is supported 
by Todd, Hawkins, and Mitford, there was & cause 
more cogent—they could not write!! That, 
in his intellectual hour, Milton called for his 
hters to secure what came may be ques- 
tioned ; for, unluckily, it happens to be known 
that his daughters were never taught to write ; 
nor would he have been obliged, as is univer- 
sally confessed, to have employed any casual 
visitor in disburdening his memory if his daugh- 
ters could have performed the office.” We do 
not say that subjects such as this, of which at 
least the truth is hopefully presumable, should 
be invariably disallowed; but we do feel that 
caution should be exercised, and that the dignity 
of history should not be sacrificed to pictorial 
effect. Next to the difficulty in the choice of 
subject is the mode of treatment. And here we 
observe the singular anomaly of a nation seek- 
ing, by the principles which brought the Arts 
to perfection at one period of civilization, to 
realize effects according to ideas peculiar to 
another and a more advanced social condition, the 
latter based upon institutions and customs both 
opposing and distinct. The result is a conven- 
tional agreement often inconsistent, not unfre- 
quently ignorant, generally ineffective. We will 
contrast the views in this respect of the Greeks 
and the English, The Greeks were the wor- 
shippers of the beautiful; they had the most 
religious veneration for the systematic and the 
fitting, and tasked themselves to produce an 
entire and intellectual harmony of the inward 
and outward being. The natural symmetry of 
the Greeks furnished the rules of proportion to 
the sculptor, and their beautiful works operated 
by a natural reaction upon the former. The laws 
even of the Thebans ordained the imitation of 
the beautiful alone; and the regulations which 
governed the erection of statues to the victors at 
the Olympic games were directed to the same end. 
The statue of the god, when intended for the 
temple, was executed in the hieratic style ; but 
when otherwise it was redolent of the utmost 
perfection of physical excellence. Ideal was 
more sought than truthful resemblance; and it 
was only to the warrior who had thrice borne 
away the laurel that an iconic or portrait statue 
was dedicated. Drapery was always employed 
as the expression of artistic power; and all exhi- 
bited taste, judgment, skilful imitation, and 
adaption. Now, compare this system with our 
own !! We seek perfection in works of Art, but 
forbid the ideal ; our statues must be iconic—na- 
ture servilely copied. Our costume, the least ar- 
tistic of any, must be retained; even the very 
deformity of the body must be seen. George 
III, retains his pigtail; Lord Nelson, his one 
arm; and if our heroes die, and are entombed 
in the recollections of a grateful country with 
Patches on their eyes, and wooden legs, both 
must be indicated, if not determinately expressed. 
ae to reconcile opposing principles, we fall 
requently into an unintelligent convention ; 
and invention, miserably limited, is eked out 
by the wre resources of allegory. More- 
over, all “is contrast and variance. George III. 
is the English“ gentleman in the Windsor uni- 
orm. George IV. not so, but the Roman Em- 
Peror in appropriate costume. The Duke of 
Dellngton in the east, is the very contrast of the 
on of Wellington in the west, and sits in a 
booed ntl style neither Greek nor English, un- 
and “‘undeknown.” What beauty, order, 

¥, and effect would ensue, by the 


nes 








ait ack cnatn ee 


knowledge is so extensive, his style so exact, and 
his of the works of the great masters 
of all schools so evident by the purity, feeling, 
and elevated dignity of his own, that we feel it to 
be a benefit conferred not upon the artists of one, 
but of all countries to place thus, as far as 
our limits will allow, this contribution before 
them. There are some further limitations in 
historical composition not undeserving of at- 
tention. Perfect fidelity in a work of Art from 
the description whence it proceeds it is impos- 
sible to expect. Art has now assumed a far wider 
range than that within which it was restricted by 
the ancients, and its attempts have been am- 
bitious and equivocal. An historical fact may 
be suitable or unsuitable to painting—the his- 
torian may so convey the details as to render 
them unpictorial—yet the genius of the artist 
may make but a portion of the story expressive 
of the whole. As the succession of time is the 
sphere of the poet, so space is that of the painter. 
“ He has,” says Sir Joshua, “ but onesentence to 
utter, one moment to exhibit ;” he cannot fix at- 
tention by description, or instruct by detail, but 
must narrate in one event the sequence of many 
causes, and the passions of several in the actions 
of few. A painter has often less resources than a 
poet; the latter may copy his description from 
nature, but the former, in reproducing the scene 
described, has to produce a discretionary effect 
from faint and fleeting images. In like manner, in 
reproducing the scenes of history, the artist must 
frequently be guided by his narrative; yet what 
imagination could be inspired by Smollett? But, 
nevertheless, history must be expressively told, 
and instantly understood; for it is on the first 
glance of a work of Art that the greatest effect 
depends ; and whenever the spectator is obliged to 
take the trouble of reflecting and deliberating on 
it, he soon ceases to be interested. The character 
of the hero, or leading personage, must be ex- 
pressed by external appearance, and grandeur of 
thought by refinement in portraiture ; and all 
must be exercised with caution lest it lead to the 
sacrifice of truth. Such are our claims upon the 
artist. 

We have dwelt at length upon this subject; at 
all times it is the duty of the press to instruct 
opinion ; but it is more partic y the duty of 
this journal to be watchful upon every question 
relative to the Arts. To endeavour to obtain 
works of the highest style of Art is due to the 
public ; to show the difficulties which may arise 
is due to the ‘artist. Inconsiderate censure is 
readily indulged; and the fame of eminent 
painters is not to be sacrificed to unauthorized or 
inconsistent expectations. If asked, upon a ge- 
neral review of the subject, are we precluded by 
any causes we have detailed from expecting the 
completion of the new Houses in a manner cal- 
culated to raise the character of the British 
school of Art amongst nations? we reply, no. 
We rely upon the genius of our artists. We ask 
pes Sed great caution in the selection of subjects ; 


the 
Tuk gmaed taal theme tin such t- 
should be ethical, producive of moral emo- 
patriotic spirit ; os 





stitutes style requires to be guarded with especia 
jealousy. In considering the question whether 
Art should be sacrificed to mere facts, or these to 


of the highest comparati 

the com ng only of the rich, now the iastruc- 
tion and the solace of all. Once viewed with 
wonder, now studied with intellectual respect. 
Once a ray of genius which illumined only the 
palace, now a light shed its beneficent influ- 
ence in every dwelling 


should it be ; even so should education 80 
should moral truth increase. Wendl’ that 


apart from 
and selfish pride. Of necessity, division will be 
engendered by political and individual interest ; 
and by such divisions Carthage was subdued and 
Rome fell. United by one common faith, and 
enjoying the blessings of equal laws, we trust it 
is reserved for our coun to be further 
united, not by equality of fortune, but by the 
equality of intellectual enjoyments, and the re- 
finement from cultivated pursuits, 
Should the present reign ensure even but the pro- 
gress towards this, it will be one to which the 
glories of Elizabeth are but as painted triamphs ; 
and the eminence of that of Anne, an evanescent 
dream. We have struggled for freedom in re- 
ligion, and now worship in a spirit of toleration 

tending to unity and We have es 

a poli system, beyond any other 
to give freedom to thought, impart 
action, and secure genius its reward. We have 
learned the necessity of education, and feel daily 
the duty of those social affections 
which bind all classes of society F 
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DISTEMPER AND WAX PAINTING. 
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popular amongst us ; : 
not difficult and the effect.very satisfactory. Of 
various methods we prefer that minutely described 
at page 52: it is that adopted by Mr. Hiltersperger 
in the Palace at Munich, is easy and p t in 
the working, dries at once, and becomes very 
hard; it has, however, a little shine, but this is 
the case with all the methods adopted in the same 
city. By the method just described we believe 
that it is always necessary to paint twice; that is, 
first to dead colour, and then to complete the pic- 
ture by a second painting. 

The French method is very t, and nume- 
rous works in the Madeleine, Notre Dame de 


Lorette, and other places in Paris, have been exe- | 


cuted by it. It is necessary to paint at first in 


very flat manner; the colour must be laid on of | 
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ed in conducting monumental works 
easel pictures ; we condemn the wall 
of these later masters ; eye Sy va those of 
oe we find that their repu- 
tation not rest upon them in any respect, 

is rather diminished by them. 


2 
5 
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eas 
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ictures of the time, with perspectives 
kgrounds, the accessories req i 


nes 
equal thickness everywhere, and with as much the particular compositions. It is evident that the 
equality as in ‘‘ washing in’’ an even tint in water masters did not trouble themselves about the prin- 


colour; and in the second painti 


ing with the brush must be avoided, else the wax 


much work- | ciples which we prate about, but thought in the 


| same way in doing all things. West did the same; 


in the colours will be polished and the picture will | 
shine. The French paintings are by no means so | 


hard as those at Munich, and can scarcely be ex- 
pected to be equally durable. 

The Italians paint also with wax and gums, but 
their methods seem entirely founded upon those 
of the French. 

We certainly prefer fresco to any of the methods 


we have not inquired into the history of his proceed. 
ings as to » as we do not like his glass. 

Our new glass painters, imbued with new lights 
and ‘ principles,’’ have returned to the old 


| tices; and, not content with copying that which 


| certain! 


thus briefly touched upon, and, spite of the criti- | 


cisms so freely offered upon our first attempts, 
putting aside the question of the true appreciation 
of a monumental style in Art felt or attempted, 
or totally wanting in our competitors, we think the 
late exhibition, so far as practical difficulties have 
been met and overcome, of a most gratifying 
nature. Many parts of the frescoes, so far as 
the mere painting is concerned, are admirable 
and infinitely beyond the first attempts of our 
German brethren. Some of the paintings are 
deplorable indeed. That men should have been 
found to expose, in an exhibition destined to call 
forth the energies of our artists in the higher 
walks of Art, such imbecilities as disgraced the old 
hall, appears incredible; but every competition 
in Art in this country for any object seems to call 
into activity a legion of fools proving, on the part 


is right, they also industriously imitate 


the ill- rawn forms of the infancy of art, and make 


everywhere taken of the propriety of exact imita- 
tion, and our Protestant churches are filled with 
copies of the absurd caricatures of the infancy of 


| Art, and equally absurd subjects from the legends 


| 
| 


of a large portion of the community, an ignorance | 


of Art that is deeply to be lamented. 

Standing out from the crowd, however, are the 
successful competitors both in the frescoes and car- 
toons, and, we rejoice to think, in many excellent 
and respectable efforts besides. We therefore en- 
tertain a sanguine ho 
aid of the vigorous t which exists amongst us, 
may lead to a great age of Art in England. 

Much use is at present made of the term Monu- 


mental Art; we fear that few know what it means; | 


and our artists labour under no ordi 
inasmuch as their 


difficulty, said 


| nature, is required 
| artists to plies our school where we desire 
| it placed, and we wish to trust to our own 
that study, brought to the | 
| we condemn all im 

| such ever has been and ever # 


of a dark age, and this when we could fill them 
with forms of beauty and representations of 
truths, But it is mightily convenient for the 
of artists usually employed this “ 

unable to draw or design the f it) 
delightful to find gre oe saints to imitate 
to be praised for making such good imitations, 
even to the dirt upon the old glass. 

The question seems to arise, cam & style 
Art be deemed right which is limited in 
effects? and can ours be so which so many, 
so ill adapted to ‘‘ monumental ”’ painting ? 
should be sorry to see any mere n 
imitation adopted in painting, but we 
an unqualified reform, a change of a very 
in the great majority 
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| Poole’s ‘ Beleaguered Moors;’ Ansdell’s ‘ 
| ing;’ Hollins’s ‘ 
| ton’s ‘Christ at the Tomb of Lazarus 


with the Bloody Garment of Joseph ;’ Woolnoth’s 
| ‘Trial of Lor 


| although our comments must be, of necessity, 
| brief, and we can we ee notice but compa- 


| tells no such story as that intimated by the title. 


| calm sleep of an infant more perfectly pictured 


| pital,’ R. AnspgL.. 
| subjects which an artist is sometimes com 


| and the picture is des 
| tion, from which he 








| in Liverpool 
| we 
| works of merit, 
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THE PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Lrveapoot Exarsition.— The annual 
Bstibition was opened on or about the 5th of Octo- 
ber—an unusually late period of the year, but, per- | 
haps, unavoidably so, in consequence of the me- | 
tropolitan Exhibitions continuing 80 much | 
longer than usual. For of pro- 
vincial towns receive their principal su »plies ; and 
we met many “ ol faces, | 
made acquaintance also with several 

inted expressly to hang upon | 
the walls of the p yon ned ere. Of the former 
we may point out Herbert’s ‘Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria;’ Elmore’s ‘ Rienzi in the 
Forum ;"* Cope’s ‘ Genevieve ;” Patten’s ‘ Mad- 
ness of Hercules ;’ s ‘ Saint Manufactory’ 
(a work of rare merit, which we marvel to find 
unsold) ; Stanfield’s ‘ Mount St. Michael ;’ Web- 
ser’s ‘Portraits of his Father and Mother ;’ 


Queen of Scots;’ Redgrave’s ‘ Weddin 
Romeo ;’ Johnson’s ‘ hiand 
’ ss tae = aS 
Lament ;’ Miiller’s ‘Scene on scars” Ward’ 
‘Delivery of the Young Duke of York ;’ Si 
rs Evening ;’ Hurlstone’s ‘ Sons of Jaco 


Strafford,’ &c. &c., with a large 
number of pictures of less size or less note. Of 
the ‘‘ new’ works we shall give some account— 


ratively few of the of which the Exhibition 
consists. We select, for observation, chiefly the 
productious of artists, natives of the town—inas- 
much as opportunities for examining such are of 
comparatively rare occurrence. 

No. 21. Bndymion’s Dream,’t P. Westcort, 
exhibits considerable fancy in design, and no slight 
merit in execution. The colours are somewhat too 
glaring, and the work is deficient in harmony ; but 
the artist has given ¢hought to his work, and made 
his studies with attentive care. No. 142, ‘ Resigna- 
tion,’ is a clever portrait of an old English gentle- 
man. It is, however, a misnomer; the subject 


No. 27. ‘Evening,’ J. Mansa. The name 
is not familiar to us, as it surely will be hereafter, 
for in this work there is right good matter ; as' 
effectively told—although it is simply that of a 
sleeping in the lap of its mother—and broad and 
effective painting. We have never seen the deep 
Hos- 

ly 
0 to 
paint~a number of black, and blue, and brown 
coated gentlemen seated about a table. In this 
instance, however, the selection was made by the 
painter. He was, it seems, educated in the > 
ed as a gift to the Institu- 
_ fro ived early benefit. The 
fact is highly to the honour of Mr. Ansdell. He 
can, as we know, render justice to subjects of a 


No. 36. ‘ Portrait of T. $. Cooper,’ 
Scorr. A striking likeness, and a right good 


painting. 

No. $5, ‘The Toilet,’ T. Crane. A little pic- 
- of a rustic beauty, of very considerable merit. 

0. 125, ‘ The Gipsy,’ is also a production of much 
value. Both exhibit talent of no common order 
in dealing with the actual of every-da life. 

No, 56. ‘A Mill on the Dee,’ S. Eciincron. 
The excellent Secretary of the Academy contributes 


teens 
*It 


No, 29. ‘The Board-room of Bluecoat 
This is one of the 


5 





gives us exceeding pleasure to state that the 
prize of 50 was awarded to 
is highly creditable to the 





several small works, all of them showing an inti- 
mate acquaintance with nature and a power to 
Ei mt oh onl sesnatit teeetaipeensen of Sennls- 

are > 
with t and taste, and 


true . 

the Stream,’ P. F. Poo.s. 
—one of those delicious pro- 
which Mr. Poole is surpassed 


y no living i 
No. 73. ‘ Sancho’s Letter to hia Wife,’ A. Eea. 


A capital example of character, the hero 
of ten thousand pictures forcibly the spec- 

No. 82. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ T. H. Inutner. 
An admirable y 4 
and with t evidence of in 
resemblance to the of a more 


wN. 85. The Lassies’ 8 ly from the Spring,’ 
0. 95. e es’ Su Pp’ 

E. A. Girrorp. A ama pode 
merit: the painter has been studying somewhat 
too much, perhaps, the better known of the Dutch 


MON, 
ag Sane 6 See The work is clever, and of 
po . 


No. 109. ‘ Fruit,’ W. Durrreip. Remarkably 
real, elaborately wrought, and very powerful in 
execution. 

No. 112. ‘ Spring,’ H. J. Boppinerow. A 


veritable bit of nature. 
No, 114. ‘The Pedler,’ A. Montacus. Ma- 
esque, and 


—— a fine feeling for the 
adding interest to the scene by shina grou 
o. 115. ** the Enemy,’ J. T. Eotrne- 
ton. This artist contributes several good and 
agreeable “‘ bits’’—chiefly, however, of still life. 
No. 126. ‘ The Prisoner,’ J. Bocuanan. 

of humour, point, and character 
with no inconsiderable skill. The 


g 
m 


E 


, and executed 
story is that of 


at a. ee The expression of the boy is 
No i3 ‘ Warwick Castle,’ W. Contine- 


Way chy Bee vr A. 

Vickers. A small bit of true landscape, 

selected with taste, and pictured with great 

No. 155. ‘ M t Effect,’ J. Hayter. A 

brilliant atthe eakiniting singular skill and 

No. 168. ‘ Interior at Ambleside,’ W. Co1- 
Ltincwoop. An English cottage with its 
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Tue Mawcugster Exutarrion.— Although 
bw Exhibition closed on ag tay wok nag 

ter remaining about three months, our 
readers will canal es do that which hitherto we 
have been unable to do—bring under review its 


general contents, ey some of the leading pic- 
tures which hung upon walls of ** the institu. 





Here, as elsewhere, we encountered some 
old acquaintances—among the principal were, Ste- 
o> = and Ishmael ;’ Patten’s ‘ Hymen | 
arping Cupid’s Arrows ;’ Pyne’s ‘ London, from | 
Green 3’ Clater’s ‘ Fifth of November ;’ Hurl- | 
stone's ‘Spanish Posada ;’ 
Piper ;’. Inskipp’s ‘ Anglers,’ &c. The original | 
contributions are not very numerous from artists | 
of note; and, as a whole, the Exhibition is infe- | 
rior to that of Liverpool, and much bebind that at 
Birmi . This is to be regretted ; for, as our 


ly 


prizes. ; 
and there is a growing desire among its citizens 
to cultivate a taste for the Arts. It is above all 
things essential that the supply should keep pace | 
with the demand. | 
. *Views in Hampshire,” Marcansr | 
Nasmyra. Here too,as at Li 1, the sisters | 
who bear this 
tiful works,—-over-delicate generally, but occa- 
sionally manifesting considerable force. 
No. 21. ‘Old Holyhead Road,’ A. Hunr. A 
which exhibits much power and rightly 
Stee 
No. 26. ‘ Assignation,’ T. Batpcrronp. 
Rich in colour, good in character, and clever in 
t. 


. 50. ‘ Summer,’ G. W. Awruony. A work | 
of much ability, and showing marked improvement. 
No. 51. ‘ St. Benedict's Abbey, Norfolk,’ W. | 





a list of the pictures “sold,” up to the | 
! The Lassies’ x, from the 
orth Coast 


| ACRLA. 


“a | is generally occupied 
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P " f considerable ability, 
H. Crome. A work o a _ i 


y 
anchester galleries. They are worthy the best. 
No. 58. ‘ Victory,’ J. Mutagapy. Two game 

cocks painted with singular truth ; the picture may 
rank very high among those of the class to which it 
bel 


No. 62. ‘Shortlived Pleasures,’ F. F. Man- 
SHALL. Blowing bubbles to please children; a 
clever and eqresaite picture. 

No. 68. ‘ Heath Scene,’ E. J. Niemann. A 
capital transcript from nature. There are several 
graceful and effective ** bits,” by the same hend. 

No. 75. ‘ Perry Vale, Sydenham,’ J. C. Bewrt- 

. A good landscape, of the true English class. 

No. 82. ‘The Mi Ghost,’ M. Mourgapy. 
Exhibiting the progress of a good 
pupil in a good school. ith something too much 
of a mannerism which is not original; yet posses- 
~ high qualities in Art. 

No. 101. * The Forest Oak,’ J. Sranx. One 
of the admirable examples of the excellent artist. 

No. 102. ‘ Howard Visiting the ns,’ 
Spixpier. Exaggerated into an approach to 
melo-drama; yet with many good points, and 
manifesting deep study and thought. 

No. 116. * Portrait of Heury Ashworth, Esq.,’ 
C. A. Dovau. A remarkably good portrait, 
strikingly like the well-known and respected gen- 


No. 135. ‘ A Highland Whisky Still,’ R. R. 
M‘lan. A capital picture, fuil of character ; it 
seems precisely the true scene ; it is easy to believe 
it was painted from reality. 

No. 154. ‘ Interior of the Church of St. Jacques 
at Dieppe,’ H. Garrren. A very near approach 
to the highest style of painting ia this class. 

No. 156. ‘ A Cullercoats Fisherman,’ J. Sur- 
Tees. Cleverly pictured, and apparently from life. 

No. 161. * Little Nell and her Grandfather,’ 
Miss J. Joy. Manifesting a fine feeling, and 
gracefully portraying the character of the original. 

No. 175. ‘ Coursing a Stag on the Highlands,’ 
J. Gites, F.S.A. A bold and brilliant pic- 
ture; redolent of the dark heather, and strongly 
characteristic of the scene. 

No. 191. ‘ Taking the Oath of the Covenant in 
the Grey Friars moyen Edinburgh,’ A 
Cuisnoime. A picture of rare merit; a volume 
of thought manifested by a year of labour. 

No. 201. ‘ A Mountain Lake,’ T. Creswick, 
This is by no means a good specimen of 
the artist. The matter is far too little for the 


. | size of the canvas. 


No. 220. ‘ The Death of Prince Arthur,’ W. B. 
Scorr. A work of high merit; better, however, 
in conception than in execution. 

No. 247. ‘ Shylock and Tubal,’ J. Gruserr. 
A fine example of vigorous thought, and thorough 
comprehension of the original. 

No. 268. ‘ Windy Morning—Vessels Entering 
Sunderland Harbour,’ J. W. Canmicnagy. The 
artist is, beyond question, the best living painter 
of portraits of shipping; the accuracy with which 
he pictures details is absolutely marvellous; his 
“* facts” will bear the sternest scrutiny of the 
pepted eaten. Moreover, he is an artist of 

igh ability; and, apart from the singular skill 
with which he treats the subjects upon which he 
he has a fine for the 


icturesque. His of vessels are, there- 


| fore, never dry and uninteresting ; and his works 
| are admirable specimens of artistic power. 





< are. 

| ducing the 
will be ey 

| No. 305. * Trout Fisher’s Home,’ R. 8. Bonp. 


No. 277. ‘ Satan Bound for a Thousand Years,’ 
J.Maatin. Exhibiting the boldness of invention 
and fertility of fancy which characterize the 
artist's works. The picture is suggestive of a 
world of ht. 

Pe No. 293. * 

NSDELL. itall 

depicted, a - 


A beautifully deeply - teresting work. 
No. 375. ‘A Rocky Stream,” P. W. Even. A 


work of ise. 
No. A a near Keswick,’ T. P. Hami.- 
Tow. P some marked merits; and in- 


expectation that 
by more matured study. 





sion given by a gentleman of Manchester. We 
cungiealete tien upon the acquisition of a work 
so truly valuable. 

Our limited space forbids us to enter the rooms 
devoted chiefly to water-colour drawings.* 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-Tynz& ExusiTion. — The 
d Scientific Inatitution in this town has 
salen coca sbiutiagnr MEE ett dena 
tains artists, j 
rity of which are contributed by gentlemen resi. 
dent in the neighbourhood. The most valuable 
these are from the collection of j 


ing up the § J 
a small work, is undoubtedly one of 
pny fa actin The pel Bde, i 
praise it too highly. pain 
one of his early works ; it was first abi 
ten years ago; and, although the painter 
then made a huge step in advance, this production 
is one of which he may be proud at any 
his life. Here, too, are the well-known res— 
Hilton’s ‘Triumphal Entry of the Duke of Wel- 
lington,’ i * . lag ba Ball,’ Wither 
i ’s ‘Ferry,’ Knight's panish —— 

ard’s ‘Cimabue and Giotto,’ Buss’s ‘ 
Mayor,’ an exquisite landscape by Stark, sent by 
the Duke of Sutherland, who has contributed seve- 
ral works, Sc. &c. &c. There are in the collec- 
tion, however, none that call for especial notice ; 
we may, nevertheless, co the important 
district of the ‘‘ Potteries ’’ on the acquisition of so 
many valuable works, and the opportunity that has 
been afforded of adding to them the contributions 
of artists, many of which, we trust, will be retained 
in the vicinity. 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Tas Brauincaam Exarsition.—This Exhi- 
bition opened about the middle of October. As with 
that at Liverpool, the period is somewhat late in 
the year; an evil that we trust will not be likely 
to occur again. At this season the days are few 
when pictures may be seen to advantage; 

people are more disposed to seek pleasures - 





the . 
exam ples of Uwins (4), M‘Clise—* 
—Collins, Roberts, West, M 
thare cling, Roberta, West Tne Boar 


Bird, Fraser, Boxall, Ward, Miller (3), Lee, Ww 




















Ee 


—— 


| gnd pursuing their 
| Go false of the 





decided excellence, that we feel it impossible to 
devote to the subject, this month, the necessary 
space. We shall hope, however, to render it jus- 
tice in our next. 

isl with eaconding Pimeere Wtiatingn are oom 
of the most meri rious of the 4 

i native artists,’’—artists resident, 
tributed by uucir profession, in the town; while 
assemblage is beemparcnge: A. 4 
mented by the contributions of those who, al 
dwelling in the metropolis, owe their birth and 
early education to the great mart of iron manu- 

re. 
othe Provincial Exhibitions have not, we regret 
to find, been this year as numerous as they have 
been on former occasions. We have heard of none 
at York, none at Bristol, none at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, none at Bath, none at Plymouth ; and, strange 
to say, the cities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
been, as usual, deaf to the call for exertion. 
GLASGOW. 

Taz Grascow Exursition of works by mo- 
dern artists is now open. We did not receive our 
report in time to publish it this month. It is, we 
understand, creditable; although very few of the 
leading painters of Scotland are among the con- 


tributors. 

Of the Glasgow School of Design, too, we hope 
soon to have satisfactory intelligence to communi- 
cate. A new master has been recently appointed 
to it-Mr. H. MacManus—who, having for 
some time pursuing his studies at the Head School 
in London, has added to very considerable attain- 
ments as an artist, much — knowledge and 
experience in the several branches of Ornamental 
and Decorative Art it will be in future his duty to 
teach. Glasgow is second in importance to no 
town in Great Britain, and it is above all = 
essential that the pursuits of its young men 


| be properly directed and wisely controlled. 


or 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 

Rovat BinMiInGHAM AND Mipianp Coun- 
tres Aat-Un1on.—The subscription lists of this 
Art-Union are now open; and, as we consider that 
its influence may be usefully exerted in the im- 
peuees of national taste, we may be allowed a 
few remarks in reference to it. It is true, and it 
is admitted on all hands, that the Art-Union of 
London is an efficient instrument in the elevation 


| of English Art,—that the funds collected by it, 
and the objects proposed by it, have created a lively 


| have diverted them from the humbler 
| Art to the attainment of 


competition for fame amongst English artists, and 
i rsuits of 
oe ime eg in class of 
itative excellence in w ne it suggests and 
qrickens the emotions of ‘‘ great’’ and ‘‘ sublime,” 
the Metropolis, the Art-Union of London is 
rapidly ory om its object ; but its effi 
in this respect is practically limited to the Metro- 
polis, unless through the co-operation of the pro- 
Vincial Art-Unions. It is by the aid of these latter 
that the utilities of (no peat Institution (for such 
it must be consi ) can_be made available 
troughout provincial In- 
stitutions collate local funds, support local Exhibi- 
tions, give publicity to the works of provincial 
, and to the es immature offerings of 


priate te - premiums appro- 
Bonin 2° happily by the Art-Union of 
é dopey’ ovement of the taste of 
the [eeple of England. By the aid, therefore, of 
o ideal he tft of the rea 
Are intention of the 
artist is exalted, the imitative of the 
vincial is vont oo. 





and so 

ong as that taste be depraved, so will the 
taste of our manufactures be rude and t 
and the great bulk of English produce be excluded 
from countries whose people are instructed in the 
elegancies and proprieties of design. When, on 
the contrary, the taste of the people of England 
shall have been corrected and e to a percep- 
m of what is beautiful and exalted in Art, then, 
and not till then, will the produce of utilitarian art 
(the productions of our workshops) be distin- 
le and lens. denies and fitted 


those 

et , of the taste of the people 

A ty will —_ opened a continental market 
uce oO manufactures 

and is essential, amerpe 


and or 
the higher classes of pupils 
in carrying out the object of desi , Although 
some of pupils ef ge and - 


factory advance in the various departments of 
drawing, yet the time has not yet arrived that they 
have been able to out the ultimate object of 
the School, in designers for patterns or 
other ornamental work, which will yet require 
farther time. The numerous resident gentry in 
Corey cere bp ne much interest in the 
welfare of the Institution, not a 3 os 
its public meetings for the exhibition of prize pro- 
ductions, but by donations to its collection of ex- 
amples of ornamental Art. The local committee 
have zealously sought to promote the success of 
the nang br pees | endea ree > excite the 
emu 0! students by prizes ropriate 
books. To the master, also, crory pou service 
has been rendered by the committee, with the view 
of stimulating his exertions by adding incentives 
of gratitude to his sense of duty. He is allowed 
a moiety of the school fees, which adds about £30 
per annum to his salary. Considerable improve- 
ments in the lighting, arrangements, and furniture 
are required; but as the rooms at present occupied 
do not afford sufficient accommodation for the 


sufficient qualifi 

the more advanced studies a eens 
aversion to the t labour req 

to complete the _ course induces 
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ies they adorn. On the whole, | provincial Schools of Design, which ,» during of hapeatiog the public Exhibition of works 

heed, nl in! | rate of the Provincial Exhibitions; | their present labours, they may em be. and in PP art Seedannes exhibited there, from 

sithough talorion to that of last year, when circum. | after times may excel. , indeed, who have | which he has reaped advantage. Mr, 

animated the artists to great exertions, the | not their attention to the subject may ask, | Patterson has for the use School 

result of which was to enable them to keep the field | ‘‘ What may be the practical advantages of diffas- | several specimens of paper, which 

tirely to themselves. Of the 412 pictures there | ing a taste for Art rensheut the people of Eng- | are not to be obtained in this . 
are so many seen here for the first time, and of such land?” The answer is obvious. Manufacturers regret that our this month will not 
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MODERN FRENCH SCULPTURE. 


ion to cite from time to time in our notices of Foreign Art the most distinguished sculptors of the French 

a par mony big ory 7 a of their ae We = al oo ges — t cuts of hag A A 6 en ee 
bitions. fame of David d’ Angers taken a upon tinen unreasonably, since he is the author of works 
high merit, among which his ‘Gutenberg’ (the figure holding the scroll) is one of the most celebrated. This statue ay re = 
at Strasburg in 1840, when the memorable inauguration was celebrated by a festival of three days. Two years before this, a statue 
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STATUE OF THE SIRE DE JOINVILLE, BY BRA. 


STATUE OF GUTENBERG, BY DAVID D’ANGERS. 


| ad eum raid at Mayence in different. The with the “ Et la lumidre 
- 18 a sublime poten agp ye: on! aff to gay Pn ton paste ue he of Prog Povedboge gi of the 
» hapnatter of ordinary occurrence, and none of these seem at any period to have been inaugurated with (to use a German the hows. 
Rubens at azesrtich has been paid to the memory of Guten in hie effigy. We remember the monies attending, the on of the etatue 
| baremtusante ut the ociign as by na moana a ioe as this. |The bas-relk of the globe. Europe displays a crowd of the celebrities of 
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dantly ornamented with garlands of 
laces 


commenced with service at 


of public worship, as at the 
Protestant Church, and the 


if 
aff 


l 


Sx 
GPREEEE 


the was announced 
bells of the Cathedral, when all the 
civil authorities and incorporated 
been invited to assist were assembled 
de Ville, whence they proceeded in 
Marché-aux-Herbes, the site chosen 
tue, from which the veil was remo 
usual prelimi discourses. The second statue 
is the work of M. Bra, by whom it was executed 
for the Museum at Versailles, being that of the 
Sire de Joinville, who, was distinguished under 
the reigns of Louis VIII., Louis IX., Phili ie 
Philip [V., Louis X., and Philip V. e may 
observe in this, as in other works of M. Bra, 

| studious respect for tradition and the circum- 
stance of narrative; and although 


. 


ete 


a 
: 


facie difference in many of his | 


| nounced pri 
eee f oben as between this and his 


* Ulysses,’ and between the latter again and bis | 
ise, | 
hich they all | 
The works of M. Bra are, perhaps, not | 
| so popular as those of many other sculptors we | 


| * Regent’ and ‘ Benjamin Constant,’ 
me » one exalted tone in w 
| accord. 





TT MINT 
Hilly j | 
PO TLD 


GROUP, BY HUSSON. 


| could mention; but in this art severity of style is 
less rapid) ~ my in public estimation than 
a less av. ical sentiment carried out by a 
rich brilliant execution. The figure holdin 

the tambourine is after a statue by Dantan the 
elder, which was exhibited in plaster in 1838, and 
since executed in bronze. The number of sculp- 
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VELLEDA, BY MAINDRON. 
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research, upon such terms as to 
pode pa scientific 






















excess of exultation.”” Thus, 
-” rg the expression, the eo 
_ in the Madeleine ; seems to have betwesn light 
"semen and Ae ee ye 
| two Sgures of Summer and Au- and darkness, while the pose 
| oon OO om pe «yee personal treatment ‘ 
Place de Ia Cost foe 'Vereallesj fon ie of that of the early Gale. 
Suc : , and b 
those of Boissy Aon sn exe- The last example ae BS Brit. 
the Chancelloe dhe Cham. ata lt oe to a pas- 
in marble, ; : y by nt 
fer of Pers the antes sage of & work by M. Souvestre 
| sch"can “be happily rendered lo dencribod bls meeting, tn a 28: 
a fle or A subject of this side excursion, with a py hn 
ee cay ret ced plyig ih aman, ove 
didicalt of treatments thousand en gana 
, d with its | the which runs 
Ga sot Coe ahh cut is after a * Her black hair fell in gentle un- 
versions. which was her neck. She wore 
k by M. Maindron, ¥ titled dulation on nfined 
wrnibited in 1839. 5 ee teat « aeten 
“Valladares of M. jo in was torn and somewhat rag- 
Sescbriand, edge se = ova Cisee ber cobeies ake, oniet 
Sees crowned with an oaken ome’ tubes two. well 
‘branch, and wae _ b “a pong necineg ge «1 and not yet in 
die, ssgpended fro f her arm no long Snood On our ap- 
irdle. The fairness o ob og advanced ‘aes a tend tee, 
and freshness of her — oe proach she burst kind 
, rosy lips, a of that fresh and joyous 
ne, a, and loo -owing on ee Py 
heir, announced a daug adr causeless w teeta: ca 
Gaul, aad contrasted rene =. apt mepedipesg) pote aed 
with her proud and eae. hn in WA in _ pant ce She 
Oe ee a A wa \ see ppt Be ws p= ler 
those of Gaul, something oh i\ Nl anil inclined forward like a Hisening 
- eS ee of \ 2) pr me, She pechild em 
| disdain, her es pean ays es, HAAN while touching wit oa hayes 
» an er 8 : NN ~ some in 
iy mild and or apron = Oe i Pow he gE Golgotha which 
manners were now hau, A ad abundance in for a resting- 
inviting; she was, in sho ‘by an se bes Sik waset ek me- 
ined at the same time by place—it is feomn thee works 
abandon and a dignity—by inno- morable erg ane : of that kind 
cence and art. ist has not c= on = genius of which 
w iaoed & ae Gee ot reenaslesl woah. "tue coxie. 
been limi d: Seen " i u- 
| & beauty altogether untutored ; tor, M. pg etna ‘ Su. 
for, although elleda is of a bee by his ‘ rag bo Sawa 
vine sperstitions do not admit fi sanna at the Bath, for the former 
ce Sos Oe ee / ge EAM ay ) of which he a FE a 
| gress of their times, she is yet . . ar has also executed ae oy ital 
| tent hr, havtag ene odiiadaed to Tani NT of Kieons beoho wee inceoret 
| tion; for, having STN DI : 
Reached to the order of ~~ Tit aml ie come eee eee 
Gaulish priesthood, she had ii * wes YY Ma fl por = iparheen haa ot we hase 
found knowled e aed e ch ee al = wo —the Pia mor bed ss 
palm Pride,” says the text, PEASANT GIRL OF BRITTANY, BY GRASS. from . 
| “swayed her a oa — t ” which is c by ie recent yond 
sentiments were o stances, uisition to science 
ouch sasune on teay naps important acq means of the 
| ISTRY podicat 00 tae Conncl tor eansareging oud ; | amo or microscope. By ° 
COLLEGE OF CHEM ; the pursuit of cceatite chonteny Corament epee, Se renin on 
AES mye: in the | the country, and for making ts of animal and ultimate ele- 
Aw Institution is about to be established try poo none fe : 
nor not d the grest schools of Germany, cr | . ‘The influence which an Institution - “ Fine ments severa el com athe vumber 
in emulation 0’ great scb new 
which we are constantly moon) Fore nthe pent eS ee ie might, perhens, st | meste, og SES a an the sasthalien of ptee 
lentions of Peeteanae 7 
ae sunetion and assistance of we first sight Ssadiamuetentin of scarcely a as ee vy ag» been — 
body of Noblemen fag ony om M suasene. poe et» se ployed in painting ne the Arts the limits of chemical research. Thus, — 7 Z 
an a a substance : 
The subscription ist alrendy mee 8 ee | aon oe correct. ‘The case is pr animal bil, or gall aniroal functions of the body, 
derable sum ; and we do not —, ’ is pe ap me Kenge « This art, in , by the way, meee Arts, 4 
Se ananartanee fands will be furnished by the | esely fumen being is interested, and tho Fine and | and whic on. te 09 SOL eae 
t, the necessary have re. | every hich more especially concern “So prot oo cage bb nn 
public. A printed which we Ornamental Arts, w altogether i ies and yet, 
sre forth the importance of comity in ts supra" The compoution ani relations ti ino suocesefully investigated ; and by 
ication to agriculture, commerce, . | empirical. position . causes boon, lotely Suneen been thrown 
ne seme on re mad rents of dint, end the Temedin used the mat portant ence of te anal eo 
is Institution , known ; . Io manner their 
orginal iaventigatons, ane eis sane som upthote.cf invest have ‘been amie bo., | diumé, together with er Tae, so 
ald eee compa, ities an, erate, 
saint A Coutaae for the instruction of students in —_ These 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GLASGOW WELLINGTON TESTIMONIAL. 
Baron Marochetti’s statue 
an event which cannot be 
any who feel an interest 
ne veially having the high and 
ial ving 
ne an belongs toa national monu- 
a twofold significancy beyond the subject 
immediately intended to illustrate. It stands 
an evidence of the state of the Arts 
of the extent to which the 
Cy os influence ot OS 
bom its public patronage was 
as in the presen rene a foreign 
to execate a work inte to perpe- 
achievements of the greatest war- 
work declares to future times either 
ALL our native artists to the OnE 
who has been p' to them, or the in- 
of those to whom the selection was unhap- 
confided. duties, therefore, of a committee 
far deeper responsibility than those bodies ap- 
generally conscious of; when the power in- 
them is improperly administered, whether 
or more culpable causes, it is but jus- 
native artists that committees should not 
ic censure. It is from such reflections as 
the attempt mate 7 certain influential per- 
to discredit all criticism unfavourable to 
themselves, that I am induced to beg a place in the 
Ant-Unt0n for the following remarks. 

The inauguration, as it has been rather affectedly 
took place on Tuesday, the lith of October. The 
of spectators was very great, and the event was 

evidently regarded with no little interest by all classes 
of thecommonity. The first impression on removii 
the covering in which the statue had been envelo 
on my mind, one of painful disappointment, and I 
caine but feel mortified to think that a few men 
should have had the power thus to affix what I fear will 
long be regarded a stigma on the Feng taste and right 
feeling of the city of Glasgow. That the admiration 
by the committee and their friends is not 
Tonaly felt, I have had several opportunities of ob- 
serving; and I shall not be surprised to find it declin- 
ing by-and-by, even among those who at present are 
loud enoagh Hs praise of the committee and their pro- 
In fact, during the last two or three years, a pe- 
cies purty fesling has arisen out of this affair; and 
as the majority of the committee are, and in all other 
respects very deservedly, highly influential citizens of 
this place, it was scarcely to be expected that the pub- 
lic generally should be altogether uninfluenced by the 
pamphlets, and paragraphs by which the 
endeavoured to secure a verdict before there 
was any Opportunity of examining the evidence. The 
evidence has been now produced; it is of a very deci- 
sive and permanent character; and I doubt not that 
a just verdict will sooner or later be returned. 
first impression produced by Marochetti’s statue 
is, that it is thoroughly and essentially French. It dis- 
all the frippery and tailor-like detail, without the 
ing rapidity of action, which characterize his statue 
of the Dake of Savoy, at Turin; and this excessive at- 
tention to the small details of dress is far more disad- 
vantageons to the general effect, in the modern field- 
marshal’s uniform, iy in spate. 7 of the 
middle ages. It might, » ifficult, under any 
circumstances, to adapt the Sion military costume 
toa heroic equestrian statue, so as to avoid altogether 
the prosaic effect which it is apt to produce; bat, in 
the present instance, the artist has actually gone out of 
his way to find this prosaic effect. Had his object been 
no higher than to produce a portrait of the Duke, “in 
his habit as he lived,” he might easily have avoi ted 
this blemish in his work; for the mantle worn by the 
of Wellington so frequently, and on such import- 
ant occasions, that it has almost become a historical 
» might certainly have been so far idealized as to 
have produced something of the simplicity so essential 
in sculpture. To be sure, in that case, we should have 
lost the uniform, with its aiguilettes and belts, the 
collars, and ribbons, and insignia of all-the Duke's or- 
ders, from the Toison d’Or to the Waterloo medal, mat- 
Snastenies ereteearene cmnedinenle 
ue, e Li] eyes of a few 
think themselves ohana toy The horse is con- 
same style. Itistoo like a portrait; and, 
hole is too like a real man on horseback. 
indeed, is what the committee and their friends 
its great excellence ; and, with such not 
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they were, coufse, right in employing an artist who 
} (mpd he fall ing into the ideal. In this view 
Brith Art.” r selection was complimentary to 


ter, understood to be by aleading member of the 
» has appeared in one of the Glasgow news- 
in which, after inveizhing against the “ hyper- 
meddling” of certain persons, concludes with 
lar sentence :—*‘ Had the Duke himself been 
on the pedestal, there would have been those who 
have objected to it as a bad likeness.” Here we 
ey to their theory of what is great and noble in 
ra =— statue. The nko Ng oy: ele- 
rochetti’s would, in their eyes, 

been a very sublime and impressive 
gentleman thinks that the Duke, in 
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such a situation, would look very like . This may 
be doubted, I think sep pty Fey 
is not new. It embodies, the 
principie on which two artists of some 
pach gpg, alge pk phen wh 
mented Mrs. Jarley, and distinguished foreigner 
The position of the statue is said to be that of 
a 
neral reviewing his troops bat is quite as like a gene- 
ral sittin for his portralt. "The face is uot a very 
striking likeness, expressive of dignity or 
elevation of character. The figure does not appear to 
me larger than nature, in the same proportion as the 
tes pesltion ta Sela ieeant call ie with —_ 
; 
sition of the hands—one fay BTS 
other on the right t uces an expression of 
langour and extreme fat which gives a mean, 
commonplace character to the whole composition. The 
horse is defective in drawing. The hind quarters are 
too large and round for the neck and head; the broad 
and flat forehead is more that of an ox; and the 
instead of standing clear out on the tem wane plaeod 
under high projecting eyebrows, w ve @ very 
odd, disagreeable, -human expression to the head. 
The pedestal, which is eight feet and a half in 
height, is of Aberdeen granite, with an ornamental 
moulding of bronze; and very elaborate bas-reliefs in 
bronze are in the panels, in the four sides. 
These are very highly finished, and made out in the 
minutest details; and thus catching the by a cer- 
tain richness of effect, and fixing the attention by their 


minuteness of finish, ninety-nine out of a hundred 
tors are drawn close to the pedestal, and do not 
at the statue. And, even when they do retire toa 
tion from which it can be seen, there is a conflict- 
interest between the statue and the sculpture on 

!, which destroys all unity of effect in the 
composition. 

The su on the two sides are the battles of As- 
saye and Waterloo; the latter being said to present the 
moment at which the Duke is said to have said, what 
it is well known he never said—** Up, guards, and at 
them!”? Marochetti’s 

in advance of the Duke, and are most valiantly 
charg at—nothing. He had 

uce 
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rosaic character. One represe: 
cottage: an old man is seated at a table with a bible 
before him, and a young woman is rising, to meet a 
very melo-dramatic mew inder who is en at the 


papers (here in and at committee dinners, as 
pon oes Ay np simi wack te Geen Britain—a work 
such as no living British sculptor Man 
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‘The Resuscitation of Jairus’s Daughter,’ 
E. U. Eddis.—Uwine’s ‘St.John the 
: to Oss rod oe too studied : 
uotes the opinion t-UN10Nn journal upon 
picture.—Mogford’s ‘ Sacrifice a — is 
not quite fect in the arrangement ‘mo- 
behind the praying a group 
| persons, who embrace each other, to 
| one head.—In W. Dyce’s ‘ King Joas wn 
the perfect and accom drawing and 
_ beautifal transitions of light and shade much 
—In H. N. O’Neil’s ‘Boaz and Ruth 
the representation of summer heat shows a vast 
knowledge of nature.—A. Elmore’s ‘ Rienzi on 
the Forum’ shows a perfect master who has stu- 
| died the Spanish and Netherlandish masterpieces. 
| —P, F. Poole’s ‘ Siege of Valencia’ is more ira- 
| ble in the design than in colouring.—M. Claxton, in 
his ‘ Christ before the Grave of Lazarus,’ has shown 
| much sentiment and gandeur of style, though the 
| gubject appears rather inexplicable —Though De- 
is so very expert in r ting the most 
| varied objects, it is difficult to find him out in 
| his ‘ Holy Family.’ Surprising and most true are 
| the motives of every movement in the mother and 
child: the design shows much feeling for nature 
| and beauty.— pictures whose origin is Mil- 








sree 


| ton’s ‘‘ Comus’’ are more or less perfect: little | pears 


distinguished is Etty’s representation.—Much at- 

| tention is paid to that sort of historical painting 
| which remind us of family life and the occurrences 
| of a novel, astyle which was introduced by Wilkie, 
| and most happily imitated by ingenious artists of 
his country.—Mulready’s representation of the 
amy contest between the two clergymen 

in Goldsmith's ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield’’ is undoubt- 


| edly one of the choicest pearls of the Exhibition, 


showing most distinctly the eminent progress in 
the way pointed out by Wilkie. Uno eled is 
the expression in the well-fed, solid, good-hearted, 


and, at the same time, ineffable countenance and 


the whole figure of Primrose. Every feature re- 


| peats the movement of the whole frame: the nose, 


| room is significant. 
been | racter which is so often the distinguishing feature | 


the eyebrows, the shoulders, the finger on the table 
and on the knee, every particular thing speaks for 
itself, representing the inward feelings, and only 
the mouth is ificantly closed. re is not 
the least fold in the countenance, hand, coat, which 
does not speak; the most trifling object in the 
Far from the 


in English paintings, all the forms are most stu- 


_ diously wrought out and most acutely represented ; 


| the colours are full of vigour, 


nay, really living, 
and of indescribable clearness, ol in their most 
natural representation, of the most delightful har- 
mony ; 
and ing are extremely easy, free, and inde- 
wondent axiibitin , at the same time, the test 


accuracy and exertion ; the carpet on the table, the 


books on the ground, would do honour to Gerard | 
tand | 


Dow. Mulready is a thoroughly ras 
of his art.—Of 
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undecided cha- | 


is well suited and well fitted; execution | 





pupil of Rembrandt.—M 


| pictures of Biard, the 


masterly executed, and 
the specimens of landscape and marine 

ery recommendable: a first-rate w 

s ‘ Day after a Shipwreck,’ 
Dighton’s ‘ Rain Storm;’ C. T. 
‘ Landscape on the Banks of the go 
a ae most beautiful a small 
A. Montague; likewise C. W. Cooke's ‘ 
Antwerp,’ and T. Creswick’s ‘Marine and Moun- 
tain Landscape’—both the latter are ex 
poetical—A. W. Callcott’s ‘ Sunrises in I 
are eminent.—J. M. W. Turner's painti 
beautiful in many 
executed. 
fe —< jon. A the architectural 
‘ect in execution. Among i repre- 
sentations, C. Barry’s ‘ Design of the New Houses 
of Parliament’ is exquisite ; 
‘ Designs of a Cathedral.’— blames 
the sculptures the soft and undecided forms. 
M‘Dowell’s ‘Triumphant Love’ is, howover, 
beautiful.—Gibson’s ‘ Hunter with the Hound, 
i colossal statue of 


and praying female figure is full of 
expression. Very recommendable is the 
a statue of ‘ Law;’ it is of a grand character. 


Monicu.—Several objects have recent! 
executed in the celebrated 
rotector of the Fine Arts, King 
most interesting are the 
tiful figures, by Schwanthaler, w 
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in our age. A striking instance of private 
taking recourse to the Fine Arts for monu- 
is the splendid bust representing the late 
" the famous Munich brewer, which 

ted in Schwanthaler’s atelier, and is to 
in one of the extensive brewery factories. 
ilica of St. Boniface is almost com- 
chief ornaments of the superb church 
paintings by M. Hess, unquestionably the 
pieces of modern Artin Munich. The 8th of 
October has been the inauguration day of two 
| statues in the Feldherrnhalle (commanders’-hall) 
in this city, erected by means of the King’s private 
purse. The foundation-stone was laid on the 18th 
of June, 1841 (the anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo), by the King himself. The celebrated 
M. Gartner was the architect. The whole rests on 
a lower structure, 117 feet long, 584 feet broad,and 
| 10} feet high, in Florentine-Byzantine style; the 
ornaments executed by M. a ps ae sculptor ; 
the acroterias rising on above the attic, 
and compositions of different weapons, are after 
Schwanthaler’s models, execu by Messrs. 
Schénlaub, Sickinger, Sanguinetti, sculptors ; the 
pedestals of Deggendorf granite. The two statues 
of Tilly and Wrede, after Schwanthaler’s models, 
and cast by M. Miiller, inspector, are of exquisite 
— 10} feet high, standing, in sublime position, 
on oak trees, with various mili attributes. At 
the right is the statue of Tilly, helmet at his 
feet, with the following inscription on the base :— 
“Johann Izerklas Graf von Tilly, baierischer 
Heerfiihrer’’ (Bavarian commander-in-chief) ; at 
the left the statue of Wrede, a howitzer at his feet, 
with the inscription, ‘‘ Fiirst Karl Wrede, Feld- 
marschall ” (Prince Charles Wrede, field-marshal). 
Danustapr (Hesse - Darmstadt).—The 25th 
of August, Schwanthaler’s magnificent statue 
of the Grand Duke Lewis I. was inaugurated. 


ciel! 


A dhe : wing tion : 
L Ladwig I., sein dankbares Volk.” (To Lewis 
ibe ral people.) On the eastern side is in- 
scribed the day of the laying of the foundation- 
stone (14th July, 1841),and of the inauguration (25th 
ingest, 1844). One hundred and seventy-one 
to the monument, which forms a column of 
- high on a colossal The statue weighs 
» the keystone 90 cwt. The column with 20 
dimin above parabolically, has at 
14, and in height 12 feet, diameter. 
n of the monument commands a vast 
t of the country. 
OTSDAM.—Professor Kiss is about to execute 
this city of the late King of Prussia, intended 
Benuix.—Professor Jieck has j pleted 
7 just com 
model of Schinkel’s monument, which is 
| v0 executed in marble and placed, 
. monument representi inkel- 
in the vestibule of the new Berlin’ Museuas. 
1cu.—The Exhibition of Modern Paintings 
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tecture, and is in possession of 
nificent Gothic edifices of Germany, is noted for 


im Art-Union, whose ae wee 
held in mansion of Albert Durer; and the 
Se ee ee eee ee 


Cc 
Group of Houses at Breslaw;’ ‘Don Quixote’s 
Defeat in his Battle with the Windmills,’ by Pro- 
fessor Geyer of Augsburg ; Hospitality ’ by Go- 
dineau of Ghent; ‘ Cattle with Figures, by a lady 
artist, Henrietta Knis, of Berlicum; ‘Kunz Von 
a . by Nahl of Cassel,—are very fine 


ting ‘ Albert Durer received as by 
W muth,’ one foot and a half high by one foot 

¢ a arent painting of a Munich 
artist,—was one of the jewels of Exhibition. 
These artists are noted for their beautiful works, 
which, on account of their brilliancy of colouring 
durability and eminent encaustic, must be ranked 
among the most perfect jieces in this highly 
interesting branch of the Fine Arts. Messrs. 


pam ee Sones and F. Wagner, —) 

most eminent engravers - 
man’ The former, who isin high repute for his 

t Apostles, after Albert ares eigen, 
and an engra of the of Sing Soe 
Se Tee een rera eee 
Berg Art: Uaton, representing 1 Madonna with che 
Infant Christ, a picture oA yam ay 
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German architecture. 

FRANCE.—In Paris the principal of inte- 
rest connected with the Fine Arts at present 
moment is the annual “‘ concours’’ of the 
Academy and the en of the school at Rome, 
The su given for first were :—Architec- 
ture: for an Academy uniting the five 
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VARIETIES. 


Ant-Us1ox ov Lonpox.—The exhibition of 


works of Art selected by the prizeholders of 
Saturday, October 12, 
: three weeks 


and to these such an apparatus would be found 

serviceable, since it can be employed without a 
knowledge of drawing. 

Beavutizs or THE PorTs.—We understand 

| that a series of engravings, illustrative of the 

leading “ female characters” in the works of our 

| British Poets, is about to be commenced by Mr. 

Edward Finden—a name that will carry with it 


| @ guarantee for the judgment to be exercised 


Tun impearaL Famity or Rvuss1a.—We 
have had an opportunity to examine a very 
beautiful copy in water colours of Horace Vernet’s 
famous picture of the a and Empress 
of Russia and their Sons Daughters, habited 
in Costume as Knights, and Dames, and Pages of 
the Moyen Age. The copy is the work of M. 
Valentin—an accomplished artist, native of France, 
who has been for some years resident in Russia. 
It is entitled to very high praise; we have rarely 
seen the art exhibited to so great perfection, 
inasmuch as the broader and bolder masses are 
given with force and effect, while the more mi- 
nute and elaborated points—the features espe- 
cially—are preserved with the extreme delicacy of 
miniature painting. The heads of the horses 
are absolute marvels, for a rare combination of 
2 and refinement. M. Valentin exhibits 

this ms me | copy & collection of no fewer 
portraits (by himself) of the 

ladies of the Russian Court, assembled on occa- 
sion of the marriage of one of the Emperor's 
daughters, and habited in the fancy costume 
they wore at the magnificent fete then given. 
This collection is one of singular merit, as well 
as of very considerable interest. The series, 
of course, comprises the ¢lite of the Russian 
noblesse,—high-born and beautiful women they 
are; at least, if the artist has told the truth of 


draperies are put in ; while the heads 
elaborately fin , the features being painted 
with a minuteness of detail absolutely wonderful. 
New Mosatce.—A patent for “ improve- 
ments in Mosaics” has been recently obtained by 
Mr. Dicksee; the principal application of it 
aso composed of gloss —alass which ‘has! bereio- 
are com o w » hereto- 
fore, been the f 
The material is pressed into exact and accurate 
; the several pieces are put together 


The “ invention” thus con- | 


for the purpose. At pre- 


not sufficiently advanced to | 


astify us in auguring its future success; the 
as have seen, however, have a pecu- 
ly novel and p effect. 


LorgtMier’s Parent NSPARENT PLANES. 


F 


refuse” of the manufacturer. | 


and the taste to be exhibited in the conduct of 
_ the publication. The first of the poets to be thus 
brought into communion with the artists is 
| Thomas Moore ; of the “ beauties” he has created 
| we have already seen the artists’ “ notions” in 
several instances—for examples, “ Lesbia” and 
“Norah Criena,” “ Eveleen,” “ St. Jerome’s 
Love,” &ce.—being pencilled copies from the poet 
by Herbert, Boxall, Stone, Frith, Egg, Ward, &c. 
The painter has been, of course, permitted a free 
scope to fancy; for the original is seldom more 
than a mere thought in song,—the ideal to which 
the artist is to give reality. It is pleasant to see 
the author and the painter thus combined ; it is 
a right compliment which the one pays to the 
other ; the homage rendered to genius by genius, 
In the case of Moore, the reasons why his poetry 
should be illustrated by Art are stronger, per- 
haps, than in most other casess ; for there are no 
“lips refined” in Great Britain unfamiliar with his 
pictures of beauty. The works we have seen do 
full justice to the several subjects,—graceful and 
full of character as they are; it is certain that 
the artists have entered con amore into the pro- 
ject,—painting as if they truly loved the themes 
they had to paint. We may be sure of their 
being engraved with equal spirit and correspond- 
ing excellence,—and we believe they will make 
their appearance with some of the charms de- 
rived from novelty as well as those obtained 
from veritable worth. 

Tus New Rorat Excnanes.—This House 
of the London Merchants being now completed, 
—for so it may be considered after the proceedings 
of the 28th, which form a chapter of British 
history,—we shall next month bring the subject 
under review. 

Tuz Roya, AcApEMY.—There is a rumour 
afloat that the members of the Royal Academy 
design to augment the number of associate mem- 
bers; although, for the present, the governing 
body will not be increased. We shall heartily 
rejoice to find this rumour well founded. We 
understand the Academy forwarded an address 
to Louis Philippe during his abode at Windsor, 
and that it was courteously replied to. 

MISAPPROPRIATED Honovuns.—A few weeks 
ago we read in the Z'imes newspaper, from which 
it was quoted into half the journals of the king- 
dom, a long and laudatory paragraph, referring 
to a dinner service of porcelain which had been 
purchased by some Russian Prince, and was To 
BE SEEN at the establishment of a Mr. Smith, 
the “ MANUFACTURER,” in Conduit-street, The 
paragraph paid the very highest compliment to 
the manufacture, described it as rivalling the 
best produce of Sevrés, and characterized it as a 
triumphant proof of the abilities of our British 
artists and artisans. The result no doubt has 
been that flocks of curious—and many wealthy— 
| visitors have been to the shop of Mr. Smith, in 
Conduit-street, who has been richly rewarded for 
his skill and enterprise in so nobly competing 
with, and beating out, the foreign producers of 
porcelain. Now, unhappily, the writer of the 
remarks in the Times was ignorant of the fact 
that with the merit of the production Mr. 
Smith of Conduit-street had as little to do as the 
porter who conveyed it to the steam-boat for 
transfer. Mr. Smith is no doubt a highly re- 











street. These things are, unfortunately, too 
mon. The other day we reed in’s waar, 
newspaper, a passage about that “ 

artist, Mr. Collins,”— the worthy gen- 
tleman who sells stained glass in the Strand 
and who would as little think of using a pen- 
cil as a lancet. The mischief is that very often 
there are circumstances which prevent the actual 
inventor or producer from saying a word upon 
the subject-——circumstances which compel him to 
put up (quietly though most reluctantly) with 
the loss of fame and profit. We have no such 
scruples, and shall take care to hunt out all 
song-eared gentlemen who wear the lion’s skin, 


Tus Prize Cartoons.—The series of re- 
duced drawings from the Prize Cartoons have 
been completed by the Brothers Linnel; and 
these young gentlemen are about to place them 
on the stone. The collection will, as our readers 
are aware, be published at Messrs. t 
The drawings are of wonderful merit; we have 
been absolutely astonished by the masterly skill 
displayed by the artists in the copies they have 
made. It is not too much to say that not only 
has the original in no instance sustained the 
slightest injury—in some cases the originals 
have been very considerably improved. We 
had, at first, serious doubts as to the capa- 
bilities of the copyists, knowing that the oldest 
of the three brothers had scarcely passed the 
years of boyhood ; we owe it to them, therefore, 
to remove any erroneous impression we may 
have conveyed to their disadvantage, and to say 
we believe there are no men in any part of 
Europe who could have, thus far, worked more 
entirely satisfactorily. They have had a year of 
hard labour ; yet their labour is by no means at 
anend. We trust their recompense has been in 
proportion to their deserts, and adequate to the 
time they have given to the work. We suppose 
the exhibition of the cumbrous cartoons will 
now terminate, and that these copies will be 
shown in the provinces, It is understood that 
the artists were to share the profits of the exhi- 
bition: we hope that share has been a 
one. It is certain that the list of subscribers 
“ sets” is a very long list indeed—far longer than 
even the res publishers anticipated ; and 
that the speculation will be “ hugely profitable”— 
profitable, we trust, not alone to the proprietors 
of the prints, but to the producers of the car- 
toons and the accomplished copyists. 

PAINTINGS BY AMERICAN ArtisTs.—A few 
paintings by American artists have been sent to 
this country, as tests with a view to determine 
whether contributions from our brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic would be favourably 


We have seen these examples at the agency -office 
of Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, in Waterloo-place. 
They considerable merit, and are evidence 
that the Arts are p in America; but 
they are not of a nature to “ tell” in an exhibi- 


we are asked to give until Sian — a 
ficient opportunities to warrant judgmen' 
we feel perfectly sure that no apprehension need 
be entertained of undue or unfair treatment 
really good works be sent to our galleries here; 
at least, there will be no attempt to —_—= 
merit possess by placing them 
opuveaty Wohene the critic. We should regard 
such a course as in the highest degree d 
and have no fear of its occurrence. We can 
but add, however, that, to obtain honours beside 
the productions of British artists, the works 
must be more meritorious than those we have 
heretofore seen. 

IMPORTED PrinTs.—An act was 
session (7 and 8 Victoria, ¢. 73), “To reduce 
under certain circumstances the Duties payable 
on Books and Engravings.” These “ circum= 
stances” relate pare ety oo 

tting books an 
country to which 

imported at reduced rates of duty. The coun 


as 
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those with which treaties have been 
trles wipulating international copyright. No 
such order in Council has been issued at present. 
The duties on prints to be charged in virtue of 
in Council will be as follows, viz. :— 
Prints and drawings, plain or coloured, single, 
each 4d. Do., bound or sewn, the dozen, 14d. 
DgcoRATIVE ART SocizTy.—On Wednesday 
Oth of October, a paper was read by Mr. Cow- 
tan on “ Paper-hangings,” in which an account 
was given of the rise and progress of the manu- 
facture in this country, illustrated by specimens 
of various dates. It was contended that the 
higher principles of Art were more truly appre- 
ciated and more extensively applied by the manu- 
facturers of some sixty years since (such as 
Sheringham and the Echardts, assisted by the 
artists Boileau, Jones, Fuseli, Le Briere, &c.) than 
by those of the present day. During the dis- 
cussion which ensued, it was observed, that our 
present paper-stainers do not, as formerly, em- 
ploy artists as an integral part of their establish- 
ments, but content themselves with purchasing 
their blocks from the designer, whose artistic 
character thus necessarily merges in that of amere 
dealer in carved wood. Their conduct in this 
icular was disadvantageously contrasted with 
that of the calico-printers—a somewhat analo- 
trade—who were said to employ from five 
toten designers for their especial service, athough 
they do not produce more pieces per annum than 
many of the larger paper-staining houses. 
Drawing Inx.—There are few artists who 
have not often experienced the want of an ink 
that should be always ready for use, capable 
of being washed over, and free from any ob- 
jectionable tint—in short, aliquid ink that should 
at all times be as useful as Indian ink when pro- 
perly mixed with water. Time is valuable to all 
persons, but especially so to those who are gifted 
with talents to employ it in executing works of 
Art. In the offices of architects and engineers, 
also, the time wasted in preparing and renewing 
Indian ink is often no small inconvenience, for 
in a few hours it becomes too thick for use, and is 
apt to vary in tone. If thin, and flowing freely 
from the pen, it may be too light, and in making 
it black it is often rendered too thick. Mr. 
Stephens, who is well known as the inventor and 
manufacturer of several kinds of writing ink, has 
lately, at the instance of a friend of the Editor, 
bestowed much attention on this subject, and not 
without success, as appears from several experi- 
ments and examples which have been made by 
parties wholly disinterested, and whose expe- 
tience in the use of inks and colours enables them 
to form an opinion which may be valuable to our 
Teaders. The ink first prepared by Mr. Stephens 
under the name of “ ruling and mechanical draw- 
ing ink,” was found to be equal to the best Indian 
ink in colour and freedom ; but until after about 
twenty-four hours it was less firmly fixed, that is, 
it was more easily washed off, and therefore, 
though very convenient for ordinary drawing 
purposes with pen and ink merely, it was not 
suited for plans where colour or shading was 
immediately required. This defect has now been 
remedied, and we learn that this ink is satisfac- 
torily used for the above purposes. It has the 
great advantage of being always ready, and this 
to the travelling artist isa great recommendation. 
JOURNAL DES ARTISTES.—We feel pleasure 
in noticing & French Art newspaper under this 
title, which contains a long article on the Exhi- 
bitions at Westminster-hall and their immediate 
Purpose. This journal, unlike so many others of 
those of our neighbours which profess to treat of 
» Seems honestly and energetically devoted to 
it. In a lengthened critique on the competitive 
exhibition of the sculpture at the School of Fine 
Arts the analysis is made with learning and judg- 
ment, and, in the article to which we more imme- 
y tefer, there isa just appreciation of the 
bene that are at this time put forward for the 
of Art in the United . After 
“ating the amounts of the premiums offered for 





es 





1846, the writer continues :— This may be called 
magnificence. When we said at the commence- 
ment of this article that the of Victoria 
would be as a remarkable epoch in the annais of 
the Fine Arts, our assertion was not pronounced 
at hazard. * * * And now, if we look upon 
our own side—if we compare this competition 
with that of the tomb of Napoleon—we find 
on the one part generosity and the most. libe- 
ral support, but upon the other deceit and 
unworthy parsimony.” We would once more 
earnestly implore our foreign contemporaries 
to write English names co ¢ we have 
here artists who are called Horbley, Panis, 
Sclous, Froot ; and, in ee ee us, 
Lord Madox Brown is spoken of. We, of course, 
know for whom the names are intended, but this 
is not enough. 

BETHLEHEM HosprTaL.—The trustees of this 
Institution have recently caused the unsightly 
dome in the centre of the building to be removed, 
and a tower of considerable elevation is now 
erecting in its stead. It is in the form of a sex- 
agon, with semicircular windows on each side. 
What the general effects will be when completed 
we can scarcely tell, but, judging from its pre- 
sent appearance, it seems heavy and devoid of 
character: still it isa decided improvement on 
the object it displaces. 

THe Statvz or WILLIAM IV. — The 
destal on which the statue is to be placed a 
just been raised near the northern extremity of 
London Bridge. Its elevation is about 25 
its form circular from the base, and the ma’ 
of which it is composed blocks of Hayter 
granite. Immediately beneath the uppermost 
mouldings is a wreath of oak leaves with acorns ; 
near the centre of the pillar is a Grecian scroll, 
and the base is ornamented with a chain cable, 
all well executed ; but it seems much too 
for the situation it occupies, as well as for 
obtaining a good view of the statue itself. When 
this has been erected it will be within one-third 
of the height of the adjoining houses. Had it 
been placed a few yards nearer the bridge, we 
think its appearance would have been much 
more commanding—the proximity of the build- 
ings tends to destroy the general effect ; in fact, 
when seen from the bridge it is scarcely to be 
distinguished from the houses themselves. 


* Borders of Derbyshire,’ J. Peel; ‘ The Forest Oak 

Stark ; % ing Pesture,? H. Jutsum ; ‘Water 
orth Wales A. Perigal, jun. ; ‘Little Nell,’ 
Catch Marly BM op Marshall “In 
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Cexnino yy | peepee on Patnrine. 
by Eowaann ) Fanny — 





; 
composition of these essays is a f 
of heads of schools ;—the remark applies to 
nini: he is better known as a writer than 
painter. He was the pupil of Agnolo Gaddi, 
son of Taddeo, who was the Giulio Romano 
Giotto. The of his birth is not known 
it may be estimated as about the middle of 
fourteenth century ; but his recipes were not 
ten until he was advanced in years, having 
finished in 1437. Since the days of Giotto and 
the Gaddi, the study and practice of Art has been 
much simplified. At that and in subsequent 
times, when the Art was literally a mystery, there 
was no such thing as self-education, which pre- 
vails, we may say, to the utter exclusion of pu- 
among ourselves. Every painter was the 
long tried apprentice of a master, who imparted to 
him the secrets of the profession only piecemeal ; 
for the laboratory was second in importance only 
to the studio. 

The treatise is divided into six parts, each of 
which bears in every line ample evidence of the un- 
wearied industry with which the old masters pro- 
secuted their experiments, and shows that compa- 
ratively little, since their time, in the way of really 
valuable colour, has been added to the palette. Cen- 
nini’s style of painting is simple to a ge He 
commences his precepts for the “ noble art’”’ in 
all reverence of all the saints of God, ‘‘ and in the 
reverence of Giotto, of Taddeo, and of Agnolo the 


the 
writ- 





master of Cennini, and for the utility and good, 


and advantage of those who would attain perfec- 
tion in the Arts.’’ In the first part he treats of 
drawing and the materials he employed; the se- 


cond part is devoted to colours; the third to | 


; the fourth to painting in oil upon 
walls, &c. ; fifth describes various kinds of 
glue; and the sixth treats of srounds, gilding, 


communications may seem | 
| and 


ust be remembered that it 
was addressed to painters when the i 


necessary for the practice of Art were 
to a few ; and it cannot be 


regarded othe 
as a valuable addition to our limited catalogue of | 


really useful art—literature. 


Tas Comriere AncLEeR; on, Tue ConTrem- 
PLATIVe Mawn’s Recreation, or Izaak 
Wanton anp Caarres Corton. Edited by 
Joun Mason. Publisher, Boaus, Pieet-street. 


, 
| ment of the various styles 
Cen- | It is published in quarto parts 

| first of which is devoted to Norbury ay 
| turesque edifice on the banks of the Dove, in D 
| byshire. Its history and description occupy eight 


| and five tr are devoted to views, > 
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Nursery Ruaymes, Tates Aanp Jinauzs. 
Publisher, James Burns. 


In this rare book every page is illustrated by en- 
ravings on wood ; the illustrations are very 
iful, in reference both to design and execu. 
; some of the prints, indeed, 
a work that justify enlarged 
space upon a may 
and elaborate criticism. 


Tak EcciesiastTicat ARCHITECTURE OF GREAT 
Britain, FROM THE Conquest To THE Rez- 
FORMATION. By Henry Bowman and James 
Haprie.p, Architects. London: Parkes, 
Strand. 

This work is to be illustrated by views, plans, 

elevations, sections, and details of the venerable 

relics of antiquity with which this country abounds; 
and will be accompanied by historical and descrip- 


b 
tive accounts of rise , and develop- 
of > na architecture. 
at 3s. 6d. each, the 


tion 
ex 
1 


quarto pages, with woodcuts of the buttresses ; 


and details. ground plan, we notice 
is useful and usual in such things, with the valua- 
ble addition of the date of erection 


success ; and, while reco 
ity to them, we feel bound to , 
concern”’ to uphold them 


them all 


“ all whom it ma 
laudable 








TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Subscribers and will be good 
enough to observe that in future the Ant-Unlow 
Monthly Journal will be published by 

MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL, 
186, Strand ; 
to whom in future all communications 
may be addressed. The benefits which comet 
arise from this change will, we believe, be very 400% 
ficiently apparent to our Subcribers. 
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Tow ready for delivery, Price 15,, 
Hering and Remington's 
ATALOGUE of a choice Collection of Foreign 
& English Wlusteate Works, on the Arts of 
fh Middle Ages, Architecture, Sac-similes of Early 
Manuscripts, Picture Galleries, Glafs Painting, ke,s 
with a List of all the Tew German and Srench 
Engravings and Lithographs, with Tame of Artist, and 
rice, Gent Postage free on receipt of 12 Penny stamps, 





HERING & REMINCTON, 
IMPORTERS & PUBLISHERS OF FOREIGN WORKS OF ART, 


137 Regent Street, London 





In a few days will be published, in crown 8vo., price 
12s., handsomely bound in a new kind of cloth, silver 
gilt, or 108. 6d. boards, 

_e and FANCY; or, Selections 

from the best English Poets, Illustrative of those 

First Requisites of their Art; with Markings of the 

best Passages, Critical Notices of the Writers, and an 

Essay in Answer to the Question “ What is Poetry?” 

By Leicn Hunt. 





11. 
In onvigr'’ price 6s. cloth, pp. 324, 

THE CONVICT SHIP. A Narrative of the 
Results of Scriptural Instruction and Moral Discipline, 

as these appeared on board the “ Earl Grey,”’ du 

| the Voyage to Tasmania; with brief Notices ef I 
vidual Prisoners. By Cotrn Araotr BROWNING, 
Pa ae, Royal Navy, Author of “ England’s 

y” &e. 


111. 
Sixth Edition, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo., beautifully Ilus- 
trated, price 7s, 6d. each, in a handsome and uniform 
cloth binding. 
Pig in S OF PRIVATE LIFE. By 
ks. Exiis, Author of the * 
@.60. ie, Gute ee 
Vol. I. “Observations on Fictitious Narrative; ” 
“The Hall and the Cottage;” “ Ellen Eskdale;’’ 
“is Carat’ Widow ;”’ and “ Marriage as it May 


Vol. IL. # Misanthropy” and “ The Pains of Pleasing.” 
Vol. A er rtenaien ; or, the Fallacies of Female 


Each a at is complete in itself, and may be pur- 


separately, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. Dub- 
lin: J. Cumming. Edinburgh : Bell and Bradfute. 


Just published, 12mo., pr 





price 1s. | 
((ONSTIPATION DESTROYED; 


__ Or, Exposition of a natural, sim: reeable, 
und infallible means, not only of Aas «ay a also 
completely destroying habitual Constipation, with- 
out using either peegatives or baths (discovery recently 
— in France by M. Warton), followed by numerous 
a cates from eminent physicans and other persons 
. distinction, The same edition, free by the post, 


| _ Sold by James Youens and Co., Tea-dealers, 45 
| Ladgate-hill, London: "books : 
| Ludgate-hi 

United Kiagteee —e pest 


HOTOG RAPHY, — PHOTOGRAPHIC 
| __ CAMERAS, with achromatic lenses and rackwork 
ceatr eats rom the. Willats’s improved ditto, of best 
proved pole ~ < me ge og mg £3108. Im- 





Preparation required in Phot may be obtained, 
upon the most moderate terme, of THOMAS W ILLATS, 
—— 98, ¢ e, for many years Palmer, 
‘ ree has retired from the business, 
-—4. pane Orwarded gratis, and full instruction 


Mt. have examined some of the pictures executed 


means of Mr. Willats's i camera, and find 

camera i of cupesion selng, oe eneiamt Sotall, Tee 
: a8 it can 

reat facility and obviates the trouble in 


she vid instrument.” —Ant-Unton. 








UPILS received in the House as BOARDERS 

at the SCHOOL of ART, No. 6, CHARLOTTE- 

STREET, BLOOMSBURY, which is conducted by Mr. 

F. 8S. CARY on the same principles as formerly by the 
late Mr. Sass. 





LAUDET’S DAGUERREOTYPE 
PORTRAIT’S.—Adelaide Gallery.—Free Admis- 
sion to the Portrait Establishment, through the House, 
18, corner of Adelaide and King William-streets, 
Strand. During the nt fine weather, the opera- 
tion for taking portraits is perfectly instantaneous, and 
the result is consequently a most pleasing and correct 
likeness. Mr. Claudet attends in person. Por- 
traits £1 1s. and upwards. 





O BE LET, and entered upon immediately, 
a HOUSE, well situated at the west end of Lon- 
don, and especially suited for an Artist of eminence. 
The house contains a newly-erected Gallery, and has 
been the residence of a Royal Academician for several 
= (except for the last two or three years). The 
lery is spacious, and is considered to have one of 
the finest lights in town. The rent is moderate, and, 
if desired, it may be had on lease.—Application to view 
the same may be had at oar Office; or at Mr, M‘SHANES, 
32, Foley-place, Cavendish-square. 





ICHARD GOODLAD and CO, 
Manufacturers of Poger-tongt invite the 
attention of the Trade, Builders, and ot he eet 
and extensive stock of PAPER-HANGI ~ Ny 

their Warehouse, 1, SOUTHAMPTON -STRE 
STRAND; and at the same time tender their vest 
thanks to their numerous friends for the liberal pa- 
Establishment; respectfully 


bestowed on their 
Scuolling « forther continuance. 


ECORATIONS. FOR ROOMS, in ousey 

SALSOMING process oo nage hm Ba ng oe B 

SIMPSON, No. 456, West ’ uare. 
this ions have all the 


process 

the finest Distemper or Fresco Paintings, and are 

warranted to stand washing over avd over again with 

goap and water as Scie socng oll prise whereas 

they will retain their bril much longer. 

These Decorations are painted on Paper, and may be 
sent to all parts of the country. 








INSBURY PLATE-GLASS WAREHOUSE. 








PEEMAN ENT DRAWING CHALK 
colours. 


(in Cedar) in various 
E. Wourr and Sow beg to Artists and Ama- 


teurs that ha eff great 
is ther CRETA LEVIS, Fy maphons sag mem 


manver as the ordinary ; and can now be 
by it equal to water-colour dra without 
use of water or any other fluid, the 
blending her with harmony, beauty, and 
richness. It can be cu 2S pew tee & wee 
ne. 


off, nor suffer injury by 
contents of a portfolio. 
The CRETA LAVIS will not be affected by heat or 
change of climate, and by its compact form may be car- 
ried any distance without the slightest inconvenience. 
IT MAY BE HAD IN CRAYON WITHOUT CEDAR, 
Specimens ~~ Ly at the Pol 
; 


Regent-street Adelaide Strand; and 
all respectable Stationers’, where the CRETA LAVIS 
may be had in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, and 
thirty-six, with or without boxes, 

ANSTROCTIONS FOR USE. 

In order to produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut toa fine pn ertnee phe| y on 
the r, blending the colours the req tint 
be obtained. The shades merely require a 
PSelaeh ened, hayes Papen, or, in Gast, Cay wage 

or, in 
with a fine even su » not ‘ ane well eaugted 
are 

sh 


for the CRETA LAVIS; but tinted 
most suitable, as they add to the fini Ry me 


WOLFF and SON to recommend their newly- 
invented SKETCHING PENCILS, or PERMAN 
BLACK CHALKS, 

B B Very Biack, for f ° 
HBM Tint. mepttnnd 
N Neutral Tint, for distance. andes 

These Pencils are uliarl for 
Heads and La es Sard oat 
beautiful effect with very little labour. H an 
adhesive quality, the drawings may be 
without fear of injury. 

Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London, 





COMPOSITIONS ron, Saeane WITH STEEL 


TEPHENS’ ee gener pg 

positio ex- 

tented 1 the use of the STEEL PEN, 7" ten to 

very great ery being more write with, 

d d in respect preferable to the 

pom Ink. to worm onaneies they have become 
essent! They consist of— 

A BLUE FLUID, changing to an intense black 


colour. 
PATENT UNCHANGEABLE BLUE FLUIDS, re- 


ing a —— biue colour. 
A superior BLACK INK, of the common character, 
but more fluid. 
A brilliant CARMINE RED, for Contrast Writing. 
A CARBONACEOUS RECURD INK, which writes 
pomeng A black, and, bei chemical 


agents, is most valuable in of frauds, 
‘Also a new kind of MARKING INK for Linen; and 
eens anges ee OE ee ae 
t 

Sold in bottles, at 34., 6d., 1s., and Ss. each, by all 
stationers and book: ellers. 

Be sure to ask for Stephens’ Writing Fiuid. 
N.B. These u Blue Fluide are patent 


nchangeable 
articles: the Public are therefore 
0 Sbich are infringements, to or use 
hich 


att oe 
the —— ~ es 80 as to 
b for fleaititity and darability. 
oti aS yOu Dolce aaOes 
AND DESIGNE 


Mrticle will be found superior to the best Indian 
bay = 1k doce not smear with 
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THE ART-UNION. 





WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WM. S. ORR and CO., London; WM. CURRY, Jun., and CO., Dublin ; and FRASER and CO., 


‘ ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
GREECE, PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, 
AND yy Cuatstorner Worps- 


illustrated of Engravi ’ 
and 26 on Aa, ty the Anh a Artiete of France 


and England. In a handsome 8vo. vol., price a 
Gedoan end 0 Walt, ctoth letiared end a3 se toeoces, 


ant. 
with able work, and beautifully illastrated.””— . 


The SER USTRATED 4 SL RE, 
omnis and Poems, t ri 

beautiful Rsoringoen Wood, from Designs 

Kenny Meadows. The text carefully revised from the 

may distin abe pe Momolr and Eeesy 

ran 
hs Contes ef Shakapere: by Basar eanwaae 
ust Sea S CE. EG Crty price 23 3s. rich 


AITS and STORIES of the IRISH 
NTRY. By Wittsam Canteron. A New 
With an A Introduction and 
Notes, by the Author. In 2 vols., medium 
26s., thoth lettered, with 49 highly-finished 
on Steel, and Lijustrations of Characteristic 
and Scenery, on Wood, by Phiz, M‘'Manus, 


, and other artists. 
. Carleton has t most accurately the lights 


caugh 
of Irish life. His tales are full of vigorous | vol 


description and genuine pathos. The 
referred to as furnishing a very correct portrait 
Irish peasantry.”’—Quarterly Review, Oct., 1841. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By Sr. Preane. 
with an Original Life of the Author, 
and illustrated with upwards of 330 ificent De- 
signs on Wood, by Johannot, Francais, poe yn ol 
= the first English Artists. In royal 8yo. 


CHARLES O'MALLEY, the IRISH 
yenser) le 9 vot. ore. Ulastraned with 46 Bethingn, 
>) Is . BYO. 
Dy'Phis. Price ds. cloth, _ ” 
“ A genuine, stirring Irish story, full of vigour and 


fun." — Gazette. 
thinking, the cleverest 


alle to our 
Namber of any pe work, the production of a 
us—Pickwicks, 


which has yet come 
Poor Jack, all included.”"—U nited Ser- 


Gazette. 
So ebay oe of HARRY LORREQUER, 


Regimen 
trations by Phiz. In 1 vol. demy 8yo., price 12s. 
in cloth, lettered. 
“ This is one of the most comical and clever publica- 


ever yet came in our way, not even excepting 

or * Nickleby.’ "—Tyne Mercury. 
“ We woald take this of warmly recom- 
tful story of Harry 
a dashing subaltern officer 
humour and 
anecdotes, 


HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. By 
Leven, . With namerous Lilustrations 

and wood, and a fine Portrait of the 
aM by Lover. In 1 vol. 8vo., 


to improve with every fresh 
isa breadth and finish 
his earlier productions 


of drollery and fun 
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. By Cuaaces 
with 46 Lllustrations by 
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ak 


RES OF THE FRENCH. 
Themselves. Series of and Gra- 
of French Character. y Juves 

w” Sas Benclage by Gomera th eee 
and Meissonnier. in 1 vol. mood Ove, price ide. 
HBADS OF THE PEOPLE: being Pic- 
tures of the Dovetas Jexaoun, WILLIAM 


: 
i 


a 





t of Foot, With 22 | 





try, and | 


with much 


le existe as fresh 
tinel, 


| “Pour Seasons,” 





Howrrt, “rs. Goas, Mrs. 8. C. Haut, © a Guas- 


George-street, Edinburgh. 





ILLUSTRATED WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY 
AND BOTANY. 

MAGAZINE of BOTANY and REGISTER 
of FLOWERING PLANTS. Conducted JossPrH 
Paxton, Head Gardener at Chatsworth. ntaining 
about 480 coloured Representations of our most beau- 
tifal Flowering Plants, carefully copied from Nature, 
and many hundred Engravinge on wood, with Instrac- 
tions from the Conductor’s daily practice for growing 
them in the greatest perfection. In 10 vols. royal 8vo., 
price #12 12s. half-bound morocco. 

CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. Trans- 
lated from the last French edition, and brought down 
to the nt state of Science, with much popular mat- 
ter as foot notes. 

The Mamma, Biaps, | The Mouiusca, by George 
and Rerrices, by Mr. Johnston, M.D., of Ber- 
Edward Blyth, Curator 
to the Bengal Museum, 
Calcutta. 


wick-upoa-T 
The Caustace#z and In- 

SECTS, Wy J. O. West- 
The Fisuxs, by the late| wood, F.L.S., Secretary 

Mr. Mudie. to the Ent. Soc. London. 

The whole illustrated by many hundred Engrav 
expressly prepared for the work. In one thick vol., 
medium 8vo., price 18s. cloth lettered, or with 28 Etch- 
ings by Landseer, 24s. 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BO- 
TANY: inclading the structure and organs of Plants 
their characters, uses, geographical distribution and 
classification, according to the Natural System of Bo- 
tany. By W. B. Canrenrer, M.D., F.R.S. In one 
post 8vo., price 10s. cloth lettered. t 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY: including a com- 

hensive Sketch of the principal Forms of Animal 

ructure. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D.,F.R.S. With 
several hundred Engravings on copper and wood, drawn 
under the direction of M Mitne Epwarps, for his 
“Cours Elémentaire de Physiologie.” In one vol. post 
8vo., price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

ZOOLOGY and INSTINCT in ANIMALS: 
a systematic View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts 
and Uses of the principal Families of the Animal King- 
dom, and the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. By W. 
B. Canrenrer, M.D., F.R.S. In 2 vols, post 8vo., 
price One Guinea. 

The NATURAL HISTORY and ANTI- 
QUITIES of SELBORNE. By the Rev. Giisertr 
Wuirs, A.M. With copious Notes by Mr. Buyru, a 
Map of the Locality, numerous [illustrations of the 
Animals and Scenery described. In small 8vo., price 
5s. 64. cloth lettered. 

*.* This edition contains the whole of the text un- 
mutilated, besides an interesting account of the pre- 
sent state of the village, by the late Mr. Mup1g. 


WORKS ON NATURAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, HORO- 
LOGY, AND ASTRONOMY. Being an Exposition of 
the Properties of Matter, Instruments for Measuring 
Time, and a Description of the Heavenly Bodies. By 
W.B. Canrenrer, M.D., F.R.S. In 1 vol. post 8yvo., 
price 9s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

THE ALPHABET OF NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY, Explanatory of the Laws and Principles of 
Matter. By Jas. Ren nig, M.D. Ina pocket vol., 2s 6d. 

THE ALPHABET OF ELECTRICITY: 
Showing the History, Experiments, and Laws of the 
Science. By Wa. Hieotns, Esq. Ina pocket vol., price 
2s. 6d. cloth, 

THE EARTH: Its Physical Condition and 
most Remarkable Phenomena. By Wa. Hicains, Esq. 


| A Second Kdition. [llustrated by many Engravings on 


Wood, and 10 coloured [\lustrati X » 
1 vol. small 8vo., price as. 64. cloth | Lettered. eames 
MAN: His Physical, Moral, Intellectual, and 
Social Condition. Bs pl sense, Aather of the 
na eav . . 
vole. yer eaten = -_ on as 
of t 8 ts forms plete 
in itself, and sold ae selena 
LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. Second 
paves, ag . Chester on ee Use of Astronomical 
astroments. By Beat Mupisz, 
| age ye pis. In 1 vol. feap. 


WORKS ON HORTICULTURE. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. Containing Di- 
rections for laying out Garden-grounds, a Ca’ of 
Work to be done a ny Fy copious List of 

ng Plan r height, colour, and 

» rections their Cultivation. 


The GREENHOUSE, HOTHOUSE, and 
STOVE, with Selections of the most choice Exotic 
Flowering Plants, and Directions for their Cultivation, 
By Cuas. M‘Intosu, C.F.C.8.H. With 18 plates, 
coloured, price 10s, 6d. cloth, gilt edges; without 


plates, price 6s. 6d. 

The ORCHARD and FRUIT GARDEN, in. 
clud Pessing Houses for all kinds of Fruit, with 
se Lists of the best varieties, with their synonyms, 
oy Cnet M‘INnTosH, Fone With is plates, 

uti coloured, p - Cloth, gilt edges 
without pate, price 6s. 6d. * 

EVERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER 
GARDENER, loaineting Ladies how the mind may be 
adorned, and their bodily health improved by atiend- 
ing to the Flower-garden, By Louisa Jounsoy, 
Price 2s. c! 


loth. 

On the POT-CULTURE of the VINE, By 
Joun Mearns, Curator of the Leeds Botanical Gar. 
den. Price 2s. cloth lettered. 

HINTS on LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
By James Mary, A.L.S., with Illustrations, price 2s, 
cloth. 


In the Press, i 
HORTUS DIETETICA; an Historical and 
Botanical account of Edible Vegetables, with directions 
for their cultivation, ae. and preparing for the 
table. By James Man, A.L.S. 


WORKS OF AMUSEMENT. 


WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. Being 
concise Instructions in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, 
Walking, Running, Leaping, Vaulting, Swimming, 
Rowing, Sailing, and Driving. Edited aud enlarged by 
“Craven.” With 64 Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 
Price 6s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 

NYREN’S CRICKETER’S GUIDE, being 
full Directions for Playing that elegant and manly 
Game. By Joun NyYReEN, payer ia the Old Hembie- 
den end Marylebone Ciub. Edited by Caries Cow- 
pEN CLARKE. A new edition, price 2s., stiff cloth, 
gilt edges. 5 
JEST and EARNEST, . nee of — 
By Araruur WALLBRIDGS. In small Sy0., cloth, 
ilaatrated by Alfred Crowquill and R. J. Hamerton, 
price 3s. 6d. F 

BIZARRE FABLES, a series of eccentric 
Historiettes, written for the world’s improvement. by 
AagTuur WALLBRIDGE. In smail 8yo., cloth gilt, wi 
a Frontispiece by Alfred Crowquill, and upwards of 40 

son Wood by Hennings. 

‘Two pleasant little volumes of magazine tales, both 
— — companions for a long journey,”— 

estminster Review. 

A SHILLING’S WORTH of NONSENSE. 
By the Eprrors of “ Puncu.” Fifth edition, in small 


4to. ls. 

of Well worth a larger sum than that to which its title 
lays claim.” —Times. ; 

COMIC NURSERY TALES, in humorous 
verse. By Giiperr A. A’BeckertT, F. Ww. N. Bay- 
LEY, author of the “ New Tale of a Tab; | ALBERT 
Smitu, author of “Ledbury’s Adventures ;” and 
the Author of the “Comic Latin and Comic 
Grammars.” With numerous Illustrations by 
agen ——— and Keath: Sat ms Li edged, 
in colou voards, price is. each; or in three 
ries, price 58. each, yrrich illuminated binding, with 
coloured frontispieces. 

FIRST SERIES. 
Blue Beard. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Robinson Crusoe, 


SECOND SERIES, 
Red Riding Hood. 
Hop o’ my Thumb. 
Puss in Boots. 


Beauty. 
THIRD SERIES. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 
Cinderella. 
Tom Thumb. 


WORKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


In the 

NUTS AND NUTCKACKERS. A nest 
pocket volume, with 40 Illustrations by Purz. 
a THE BOOK oy. ——_. By Bow 

UALTIER. Illustra y CRow@vILL. 

THE FORTUNES OF FRANK FAIR. 
Teeintad be Domonn Sea. By the “ Orp Satios. 

ra UNCAN. 

THE BOY’S BIRTH-DAY BOOK. An 

Encyclopndia of Amusement and Instruction for the 


Natal Day. 
ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. As 





Historical Fact. Ilustrated in Oatline by ALFRED 
Crowevitu. In oblong 8vo. 





cook, aN. + Leman Rave, Au- | 


Di for 
See. vole, price the, » In 2 handsome Without platag)” Price 10, Gd. cloth, gilt edges; and 7s. 


without 
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